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The Gust of It 


IVILIZATION has 
aware of the crowd. It has never been able, 
however, quite to make up its mind whether 
the crowd is good or bad. The optimist 


become increasingly 


has murmured happily Vox populi vox Dei. ‘The 
pessimist has recoiled from the ‘hydra-headed 
monster.” The contemporary psychologist, more 
objectively, is trying to trace the herd instinct 
through its uncounted ramifications in the life of 
each of us. 


HIS number. of The Survey deals perforce 

with several crowd phenomena which have 
been, so to speak, crowding the daily press. One is, 
of course, the political conventions. Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, who has been reporting the Democratic 
and Republican conyentions for The Nation, pays his 
respects whimsically to both in the cartoon on the 
following page. 


ITH the florid effervescence of American 

politics, as such, The Survey is not concerned. 
But the interpretation of two widely different kinds 
of political experimentation on the part of labor and 
farm groups whose major concern is with economic 
and social issues falls clearly wethin the scope of its 
industrial service. Robert. W. Bruére, the editor 
for industry, has made a study of the A. F. of L. 
non-partisan program and attended the Cleveland 
Conference for Progressive Political Action, and 
‘deals with both in this issue (pp. 445, 453). 


OCIAL WORKERS in conference assembled 

might justly resent being compared to politicians 
ditto. But the herd instinct is always with us, and 
the disinterested observer might find a comparative 
study not without interest. However, The Survey 
makes no such invidious experiment. Professor J. 
A. Dale, who reviews the conference broadly from 
the Canadian point of view (p. 439) is an English- 
man by birth, educated at Birmingham and Oxford, 
who came to McGill University in Montreal in 
1908 to teach education. In 1920 he was called to 
head the social service department of the University 
of Toronto, from which pivotal position he has had 
increasing influence on social work development in 


Canada. 


OMER FOLKS, needless to remind Survey 
readers, was president last year of the 
National Conference of Social Work at its golden 
anniversary session, and is secretary of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association (p. 440). 


ITH a mind almost atrophied by lack of 
use, unable to entertain itself and grown so 
wearily uninterested in the ready-made distractions 
offered from without that nothing but the grossest 
stimulants of an ever-increasing violence and crudity 
can move it, the democracy of the future will sicken 
of a mortal boredom.” So wrote Aldous Huxley 
in Vanity Fair in a brilliant essay on Pleasures. 
“The horrors of modern ‘pleasure’” he remarked, 
“arise from the fact that every kind of organized 
distraction tends to become progressively more and 
more imbecile.” Dancing is one of these distrac- 
tions. Is the’ public dance-hall immoral or 
stupid, or both? Maria Ward Lambin, for several 
years public dance hall supervisor in San Francisco, 
more recently engaged in a study of New York 
dance halls for a committee of women in that city, 
offers some answers to those questions (p. 457). 


T IS the crowd-mind that fixes the standard for 

all public amusements. Miss Youmans, director 
of the juvenile occupations department of the Chicago 
Juvenile Protective Association, comments afresh 
on the old problem of children in the theater, and in 
other commercial enterprises where childhood itself 
is exploited, on p. 462. 


EAN KENNEDY (p. 454) is a sudent of John 
Fitch’s at the New York School of Social Work. 
John B. Andrews, of course, is secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation (p. 455). 


OTH Miss Schlichting and Miss Taylor, who 

throw light on the significance of old age 
pensions (p. 464) are fellows of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston. 


OUR farm books are reviewed by Clarke F. 

Ansley (p. 466). Mr. Ansley’s several brilliant 
analyses of farm problems, for example, Great 
Schools in Small Communities in Survey Graphic for 
September, 1923, will be called to mind. 
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T would be easy to write an account of what the con- 
ference brought to Canada, on general principles. 
What an organization, or a law, or a “movement” sets 

out with the earnest intentions of its authors to achieve 

is an easy substitute for a history of its perhaps very partial 

‘success. Not only is the wish father to the thought, but the 

thought dictates the record. That is a method of accounting 

not unfamiliar in social as in other spheres. Whatever in- 
| spiration there may be in such a record is due partly at least 

‘to a rosy subjective tinge. In order to counteract this 

mythical element, I scanned hundreds of newspaper clippings, 

and took advantage of hundreds of conversations with people 

' who had no suspicion they were supplying material for pub- 

lication; and, asking no questions, I heard no—well, you 

: know what the children say, in the wisdom of their un- 

taught psychology. 

Most obviously, the conference brought the largest gather- 
ing of Canadian social workers that ever met together, and 
| gave them perhaps a rather startled sense of their growing 
| numbers. I do not know what the final registration of 
| Canadian delegates was, but it was over 660; and in spite 

of our efforts many neglected to register. Besides, the 
gathering began on Sunday the 22nd, and many who attend- 
ed the pre-conference groups found it impossible to stay on. 
Obviously again, it brought the keenly appreciated oppor- 
tunity of showing hospitality to so many of our friends and 
| fellow-workers from the United States.. Newspapers, lay 

‘citizens of Toronto, and Canadian social workers were 

deeply impressed not only by the numbers but by the quality 
of our visitors. This feeling was reflected in the press 
notices, which by their number and intelligent kindliness 

created considerable public interest. The reports of a suc- 
cession of meetings devoted to such a variety of subjects 

‘under the one general heading revealed the strength and unity 

of social purpose behind them all. I must not forget to 
mention the radio broadcast of the opening meeting, which 
caught the ears of a far wider audience.. There could not 
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‘What the Conference Gave Canada 
By]. A® Dale 


have been a happier subject for broadcasting than the noble 
keynote speech (if I may use a phrase appropriated by con- 
ventions preoccupied with more trivial things) of the presi- 
dent; and Sir George Foster’s reasoned and passionate plea 
for international understanding as at once the expression and 
the instrument of the forward impulse of the world. 


THOUGHTFUL writer in an evening paper said, 

“To feel the spirit of this varied multitude of social 
workers from all parts of the continent ... is to realize 
the fulfilment of many high dreams of poet and seer. It is 
to know as perhaps nothing else could reveal to us, at least 
in some measure, the temper and ideals of the America of 
tomorrow.” Another, in lighter vein, “Even our recent 
guests the Rotarians, who are deadly enemies of dullness, 
were not more lively and animated... The spiritual 
dynamic behind their efforts appears to have a buoyant effect, 
and service is a source of joy. Altogether they are very 
agreeable visitors, and Toronto is honored by their presence.” 
Both writers spoke widely accepted truth; Toronto and 
Canada were, and felt, honored. ‘The latter writer admits 
a certain relief that there could be so many social workers 
so likable and so human: possibly he had feared of the 
advent of so many earnest people (as old Sir Thomas Malory 
said of the host of invading kings) that “the number of 
them was hideous to behold”! And the former was right 
too. Our visitors soon made us conscious of high ideals, 
not vaguely but firmly held, by men and women resolved 
and able to take or make the chance of putting them into 
practice. 

The long series of appointments and conversations, which 
made it impossible to attend more than a few meetings, gave 
a clear view of the gift of the conference to the individual 
social worker. “They were helped both in the immediate 
performance, and in the larger perspective, of their work. 
Many took advantage of the presence of experienced work- 
ers in their own field to consult about their plans and diffi- 
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culties, and so renewed their own strength. More found 
in casual conversations and in the mere presence of large 
numbers of fellow-workers a sense of solidarity which will 
help them in places where they find too few to understand 
points of view still unfamiliar. “They found themselves in the 
presence of competent craftsmen as well as of pioneering 
spirits. They heard at many meetings detailed confirmation 
of their view that the part of the private agency is not only 
to supplement state organization, but to reconnoiter for its 
advance, even without its knowledge or against its will: 
that the private agency works for its own extinction or trans- 
figuration, in the more widespread welfare of a better 
society. 


XPERIENCE and conviction of the value of a confer- 

ence has strengthened the movement for a Canadian 
conference, the case for and against which was argued by 
two Canadians, both faithful supporters of the National 
Conference, in the last midmonthly Survey. At one of the 
Canadian sessions, a proposal was accepted expressing gen- 
eral approval of the idea, and appointing a committee to re- 
port on the possibilities. But let none of our friends think 
this involves any thought of secession from the National 
Conference, and setting up an annual meeting in the hope 
of keeping Canadian delegates in Canada. Almost as’ well 
say that Dr. René Sand’s International Conference, to take 
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place in Paris, is intended to supersede the National Cor 
ference. Even if the committee reports favorably at Denve: 
and submits a plan that seems feasible, it will only involy 
keeping at home relatively few Canadians (87 was the recor 
attendance, I believe, at Washington), at whatever intervz 
of years the Canadian Conference meets; while it will er 
able far more Canadians to reap more frequently some < 
least of the advantages they feel they have gained from tak 
ing part in the National Conference this year. Man 
Canadians confidently expect that wider and fuller exper 
ence of the value of such conferences will largely increa: 
the attendance at the National. And they all fervent 
join in the hope that, though there are very many citi¢ 
scattered over the United States which feel they need ju: 
“what the conference brought to Toronto,” it will not t 
too long before the conference meets again on Canadian sol 
There are none who could welcome it more heartily. 

The conference brought to Canada the revelation of th 
vast amount of brain and energy that is going towards th 
solution of social problems—the cumulative effect of instanc 
after instance of courage, ability and grasp. It showed agai 
and again the combination of competence in some specif 
work, with a wider, more fundamental outlook. It mad 
us feel a clarifying stream of social thought rising out of th 
confused ferment of the world—the rare union of faithfu 
ness in small things with disciplined imagination in grea 
which jis the source and the material of statesmanship. 


What Canada Gave the Conference 
By Homer Folks 


IRSTULY, a royal welcome. There was no mis- 
taking the genuineness of the hospitality of the 
people of Toronto, and of the Canadian delegates 
to the conference, toward the delegates from the 

United States. The entertainment was well planned, but it 
was rather in the personal contact with the Canadian people 
and delegates that one sensed their deep desire to know the 
social workers from “the States,” to enjoy their companion- 
ship, and to learn from their experience. 

Secondly, a very interesting meeting place. Toronto 
is a city of substantial dimensions, of a great university with 


large and attractive grounds, of parks and public institutions’ 


more adequate and attractive than one ordinarily finds. It 
is an interesting city with obviously an effective civic spirit. 

Thirdly, 'an unprecedented attendance of Canadian 
delegates. It was a large conference, with a total registra- 
tion of 3,089, of whom Canadians numbered 690 or 22. per 
cent. One met numerous delegates from the various pro- 
vinces, from the far west, the far north, and the far east, as 
well as from Ontario. The Canadian attendance at sessions 
of the National Conference of Social Work meeting in the 
United States certainly never approached one-tenth of the 
Canadian registration at Toronto. The effect of the con- 
ference upon public interest and understanding cf social work 
on the part of the people of Canada, and of its public 
officials, should be far-reaching. 

If one asks, however, what particular contribution was 
made to the thought of the conference, or what particular 
subject matter was added to its deliberations, the answer is 
not easy. ‘he fact is that the National Conference of Social 


Work has become pretty thoroughly impersonal and deloca 
ized. One can remember when at each session we had 1 
listen to long accounts of how public institutions and chari 
able societies of that particular city and state were carrie 
on—as to “How We Do It.” 

The present program of detailed and searching scrutir 
of the underlying facts in the varied fields of social wor 
leaves little space for an analysis of the variations of soci: 
work as between different cities and states. When one cot 
siders such subjects (selected at random from the vyarioi 
sections) as How Foster Children Turn Out, Crime as tl 
Aftermath of War, Medical Examinations as.a Factor i 
Social Work, The Developing of Greater Understandir 
and Sympathy between Parents and Children, The Ethic 
Problems of the Employer, The Appraisal of Ultima 
Aims (of neighborhood work), The Significance of Psych 
analysis for Social Life, Trust Funds for Social Servie 
The Correlation of Public and Private Social Work, an 
The Juvenile in the Immigration Problem, there is litt 
chance for geographical considerations. 

There were, of course, a substantially larger number « 
Canadians on the program than ordinarily, but they were n 
there to discuss the peculiar social problems of Canada, bi 
the broad public questions of social welfare, or its mo’ 
detailed implications, which are common to both Canae 
and the United States. 

One other impression was gained in conversation wilt 
individual Canadians. Canada suffered very much mo; 
heavily in the loss of her human resources in the Great Wi 
than did the United States, in proportion to its resource 
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Its problems of rehabilitation of the disabled, of readjusting 
its economic life, of having the work of the country carried 
on by a much smaller number of men, are far more acute 
and far-reaching. The outstanding social problem of Canada 
is still that of recovery from the war. It is preoccupied 
with this problem, still urgent and impressive in volume to 
an extent which we can hardly understand, and which prob- 
ably still precludes that degree of devotion to normal or usual 
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social problems which to us in the States is settled habit. 

For one, I am very glad we went to Canada in 1924. 
It has emphasized our common interests, rather than our 
differences; and I sincerely hope that in the development 
of this great organ of discussion, and of mutual acquain- 
tance, the National Conference, we shall more and more 
draw into its circles the social workers of American coun- 
tries other than the United States. 


Talk at Toronto 


Some Impressions of the National Conference of Social Work 


By Geddes Smith 


FEN thousand Rotarians, more or less, had been 
convening in Toronto the week before the fifty- 

first national conference of social work. Small 

wonder that the advance guard of social workers 
found the city blanketed with the Rotarian cog-wheel. In 
due time most of these decorations gave place to others: 
the maple leaf of Canada stood for social work on the city 
hall; some of the shops put up that pale blue seal of the 
conference which depicts a female charity, without visible 
means of support, nonchalantly sprinkling benefits onto kneel- 
ing beneficiaries. But the happiest decorative device was 
displayed by a little old hetel downtown. ‘There the pro- 
prietor had thriftly kept his blue-and-gold cogwheels, merely 
erasing the words Rotary International and substituting 
“Social Service Workers of the World.” A stroke of genius, 
that, to split the difference between Rotary and the I. W. W. 
and call it social work!. And the passerby. began auto- 
matically to chant to himself: 
the world, unite! You have nothing to lose. . . 


R? 
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THEORETICALLY they did unite at Toronto, those at 
least from the United States and Canada. Mathematically 
they were, beyond question, united: more than 600 Cana- 
dians in a total conference registration of just over 3,000. 
Spiritually—perhaps. There were addresses of welcome 
‘and mutual felicitations.. There was a Canadian song- 
leader and some interchange of national songs. ‘There were 
Canadians and Americans, tandem-fashion, on many pro- 
grams. But the kind of internationalism the conference 
really achieved might be best illustrated by the singing at 
the opening session. When the speechmaking was over the 
president, Grace Abbott, invited the audience to sing God 
Save the King and My Country ’Tis of Thee simultaneously 
-—different words to the same tune. It didn’t work. When 
the Canadians sang their words first and the Americans fol- 
lowed the results were much happier. The week’s speech- 
making was an antiphonal expression of American and 
Canadian premises and conclusions (but mostly premises) 
much more often than a genuine mingling of minds in which 
delegates from two nations, forgetting factual differences, 
thrashed out together their common ideas. And much too 
often the American speakers quite forgot their Canadian 
hearers, and talked of “this country” just as if they were 
as usual on the soil of the United States. Even the na- 
tional holiday, Dominion Day, which fell just before the 
end of the conference, was left unrecognized by the Amer- 
ican visitors, though the graceful courtesy of the Canadian 


” 


“Social service workers of 


committee in distributing tiny Canadian flags on that day 
deserved at least a corresponding gesture of appreciation. 

So obvious, indeed, was the distinctly American behavior 
pattern of the great majority of delegates that the desire 
of many Canadians for an equally national grouping of their 
own became more and more understandable. 


2, 
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ON THE broader platform of international and inter-con- 
tinental peace, friendship and reasonableness, the conference 
was firmly united. It expressed itself at the first session, 
when the Right Honorable Sir George E. Foster, a veteran 
of public service in Canada, brought the hopeful idealism 
of eighty-two years to bear on the subject The Urge For- 
ward. Sir George found encouragement in the increased 
sense of obligation for world betterment on the part of right- 
thinking men and women, in the application of business 
methods to the organization of their efforts, and in the 
growth of interplay and cooperation between nations. His 
references to the ILeague of Nations and the World Court 
were applauded so warmly as to leave no doubt that his 
audience—-American and Canadian alike—believed in them 
heartily. 

In fugal fashion, the conference returned to this subject 
for its closing meeting, when Jane Addams, Royal Meeker, 
late of the International Labor Office, and René Sand, 
secretary-general of the League of Red Cross Societies, spoke 
of International Cooperation for Social Welfare. Unfor- 
tunately the arbitrariness of train schedules robbed most of 
the delegates of their opportunity to hear this discussion, 
but the conference had already taken action on the one 
specific international project before it. The invitation 
brought a year ago by Dr. Sand to join in an international 
conference of social work was formally accepted, and the 
new president was authorized to appoint an American com- 
mittee to cooperate with representatives of other countries 
in making the plans. ‘The tentative plans are presented in 
more detail in the Common Welfare pages of this issue. 
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THIS was the kind of conference one would expect the 
fifty-first to be. The golden anniversary session in Wash- 
ington broke consciously with traditional procedure, but 
clung affectionately to the conference legend. This was run 
{though perhaps half-heartedly) on the old divisional basis, 
but it concerned itself very little with the past. ‘The tension 
of the overcrowded meetings at Washington was gone. The 
broad lawns and restful architecture of the University of 
Toronto, the cool dusk and informality of the outdoor ses- 
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sions, and perhaps, too, the freedom from bustle or display 
which is more Canadian than American, united to make the 
occasion more comfortable, if less brilliant, than its pre- 
decessor. 

The experimental program of the Washington conference 
did affect this year’s meetings in one particular: the eve- 
ning sessions had less of a divisional flavor and more gen- 
eral appeal than those of some earlier years. ‘They were 
concerned, for the most part, with matters of genuine news 
interest—farmers’ problems, prohibition enforcement, immi- 
gration legislation, Negro migration—and these subjects 
were freely and flexibly handled. 

GRACE ABBOTT, director of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, regal in blue and rose, made the presidential 
address. She spoke with deep sincerity and a fine command 
of extemporaneous delivery. Almost the only reference to 
conference history that was heard during the week came in 
her opening words. After a cordial reference to Alexander 
Johnson, who was president of the 1897 conference which 
met in Toronto, she compared the organization of 1897 with 
that of the present, and observed pungently that while we 
had undoubtedly made progress in changing the names of 
things, it sometimes seemed as if that were all we could 
do. The conference of 1897, it is true, had no dealing with 
mental hygiene, with health or race relations or immigration 
or industrial problems. But social workers were already 
saying—as they are still saying——““The county jail must go.” 

Turning to her own subject, Miss Abbott laid down her 
premises firmly: we cannot view complacently a situation 
in which a few children have opportunity for full develop- 
ment and the majority have not. ‘To provide for the safety 
and welfare of all children, we must have public action. 


That arouses objections, just as free public education and ° 


state protection of health did years ago. It seems socialistic, 
paternalistic. “Over in the United States,” she said, “the 
foundations of the Republic crumble every few hours.” The 
answer now, as it had been on each occasion when the 
state assumed new responsibility, was this: “Can you show 
any other way to get this thing done?” The state had local 
jealousy to overcome when it undertook to care for chil- 
dren, but the inadequate tax resources of poor towns and 
counties left it no alternative. Now the federal govern- 
ment faced similar jealousy on the part of the states, but 
some children would suffer unless the federal resources were 
brought to their aid. Could we escape the responsibility 
of thinking for ourselves in the face of facts as they are, 
by shrinking under the cloak of our ancestors? The care 
of children. was not a political problem, but a matter of 
social fact and of social administration. "There was firm 
ground here for progress—but only if administration were 
free from political interference. She plead for the whole- 
hearted acceptance of civil-service principles, and begged 
Canada and the newer American communities not to make 
the mistakes which the eastern states had already made and 
were struggling to correct: “The material on which we 
experiment is too precious for-any unnecessary failure.” 
. 
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THE EVENING on farm problems produced what was 
perhaps the most brilliant address of the week: that of 
Aaron Sapiro on Some Aspects of Farmers’ Cooperation. 
It had the drive and fervor of a campaign speech: it touched 
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lightly on the difficulties and enthusiastically on the achieve- — 
ments of the cooperative experiments now in progress. Mr. — 
Sapiro was able to report that by agreements recently worked © 
out 60 per cent of the whole Canadian wheat crop would — 
be sold cooperatively this year—the greatest wheat pool in — 
the world. Cooperative marketing was presented, in ring-— 
ing terms, as the sole means by which the farmer could buy 
for himself and his community the material elements of the 
good life. A middle-of-the-road address by the Rev. Edwin 
V. O’Hara on the Farm Home and a thoughtful restate-~ 
ment by FE. C. Lindeman of the need for an indigenous cul- — 
tural and social order in the open country completed a 
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nicely balanced evening. 

Another high point in the evening sessions was reached — 
by Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, who as assistant 
attorney-general of the United States is the highest ranking | 
woman in the federal service. Mrs. Willebrandt held the | 
Sunday night audience fascinated as she told of some of the 
“bie cases” in which the department of justice had success- 
fully broken up interstate bootlegging conspiracies. Con- 
stitutional prohibition in the United States, she believed, had 
not yet had a fair trial: local communities had let fall 
their end of enforcement, the federal government had not 
coordinated to the most effective degree the efforts for 
which it was and must remain responsible, and there was 
entirely too much politics in it. 
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THOSE who remembered the pitiful little group of Negro 
delegates segregated in the gallery at New Orleans four 
years ago took particular satisfaction in the large part which 
Negroes played at Toronto. Whether there was a peculiar 
hospitality in the air of a city which for years entrusted — 
important municipal responsibilities to a Negro, not because 
he represented a large body of voters but because his in- 
dividual fitness was recognized, or whether the conference 
has been gradually working its way toward a realization — 
of the seriousness of the present phase of race relations, it 
is true that Negro problems and Negro speakers played an 
unusually prominent part this year. | 
It began with a paper, read in the division on neighbor- 
hood and community life, by William Pickens, field secretary 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, of which the burden was this: “The white Amer- 
ican and the black American can have more civilization — 


through cooperation than either one could have alone, what-_ 


ever their respective talents may be.” Out of this there 
developed so spirited a discussion on race relations and the 
problem of leadership that more than one hundred listeners 
agreed to lunch together on the following day to continue 
it. It was carried on through the health and industrial 
and children’s sections, and reached its climax in an evening 
session devoted entirely to Negro Migration and Its Effect 
on Family and Community Life. Isaac Fisher of Fisk 
University spoke fervently of the opportunity which the 
migration offered for “‘bi-racial statesmanship” in the South, 
an opportunity which might have its beginning in a cooper- 
ative study of the causes and effects of migration. George 
A. Haynes of the Federal Council of Churches packed an 
address full of detailed and graphic facts as to the effects 
of the migration on northern cities and northern Negroes. 
The National Conference, heartily and freely, gave Negro 
leaders a chance to speak about their racial problems. But 
this is only the first step in that cultural interplay for which — 
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Mr. Pickens spoke so earnestly. As a Negro physician, Dr. 
f V. Ronan, put it in a health division meeting: 
| Even on this program colored people are listed to talk about 
themselves only. Personally, I would much rather have talked 
Japon sex hygiene, illegitimacy, or crowd psychology. Whatever 
the motive of the powers that be, the tendency is to promote 
cE: egomania in the colored group. 

The conference is still, for the most part, an aggregation of 
unassimilated parochial groups talking about themselves. 
‘What is true of the Negro is true only a little less em- 
‘phatically of the community chest executives, the public offi- 
‘cials, the children’s workers. As a melting-pot of ideas, 
‘the conference has hardly begun to simmer. 
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‘TORONTO heard much more discussion than Washington. 
And perhaps its finest flower sprang from the carefully tilled 
‘soil of the industrial division. ‘The last session of the week 
‘was given over entirely to the presentation and consideration 
of a report, prepared by an informal sub-committee of the 
division, on Sources of Power toward Industrial Freedom. 
Here for more than an hour there was frank and spon- 
taneous talk on two questions: whether economic adjust- 
‘ments in the United States were to be defined in terms of 
the class struggle, and what relation social workers bore and 
‘should bear to that struggle. Here a group of Canadians, 
forgetting national lines, threw into the pool of experience 
‘some of its most stimulating elements. Here veteran social 
workers labored together to find common ground for a 
‘program which might make all social work coherent and 
dynamic. It was a heartening proof that thinking in groups 
was still possible in a conference which has become more 
and more like a university summer school. 
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SPACE is lacking here to box the compass of ten divisions 
and 62 meetings. It took no great perspicacity, however, 
‘to discover some points at which interest centered. For 
the family group, the growing layer was reached in the 
effort to discover just what happens when the caseworker 
undertakes to influence the life of her client, and why. What 
psychological interactions lie beneath the patter of tech- 
nique? ‘This effort reached its climax in two sessions de- 
voted, respectively, to Social Treatment through the Inter- 
view and to Methods Used by Social Caseworkers in the 
Development of Personality. A church-full of caseworkers, 
among them an unusual number of visitors and district super- 
visors in addition to the ubiquitous executives, hung on the 
edge of their pews as the speakers patiently worked their 
way through case-histories, analyzing method and result step 
by step. Lucy Wright, of the department of social ethics 
at Harvard University, thinking of social case work as a 
“subhead under the art of living under the laws of life 
common to all of us,” reached the conclusion that “treat- 
ment of personality actually occurs only in proportion as 
worker and client accomplish that give and take in points 
of view upon which human understandings depend.” 

The children’s division opened its program with A Re- 
valuation of Methods of Child Care—and that title might 
almost have been extended to cover the week. Especially in 
discussion, there were steps toward the clear recognition of 
a new phase of the old question of institutional vs. home care 
for dependent children. We have been coming to an agree- 
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ment that normal children need an approximation to the 
normal home, and have perhaps too easily reached the con- 
clusion that the abnormal and handicapped child shall fall 
heir to the institutions which remain—and which will al- 
ways remain. But is not the handicapped child equally in 
need of an opportunity to make normal adjustments? How 
give him that opportunity ? 

Here, as in the division on delinquents and correction, 
and under the head of mental hygiene as well, there was 
fresh study of the crucial days of early childhood. So far 
has the genetic study of adult behavior difficulties been pushed 
that one speaker felt impelled to ask if we were going to 
talk about “prenatal delinquency.” Miriam Van Waters 
of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court traced the delinquent 
attitude back to the first feeling of defensive isolation which 
is the child’s response to either physical or moral coercion. 
Mrs. Helen ‘T. Woolley of Detroit told how behavior 
variations became evident in children under six. Dr. Frank- 
wood Williams talked of the fallacy of “character training” 
based solely on the intellect and the will, and hinted at the 
emotional biases which underlay and controlled all our con- 
scious ethics. Yet he said in all honesty that no one knew, 
as yet, how to create or develop socially desirable behavior; 
recognizing that all our precepts were nothing more than 
life-rafts to which we and our children cling with an un- 
certain hold, we must still build and launch those rafts be- 
cause we have no surer knowledge. 

Where does psychiatry fit into organized case work? There 
was an interesting flavor in the meeting that discussed this 
question. The caseworker is not yet wholly sure of his 
ground in dealing with the psychiatrist—in many instances 
such questions as the relation of the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist are still hazy—but on the other hand he is 
beginning to recover from the burst of uncritical enthusiasm 
which at first greeted the new technique. He is looking 
the psychiatrists over, and studying their limitations. Dr. 
C. M. Hincks of Toronto, who presided at the mental 
hygiene meetings, drew a sympathetic laugh when he re- 
marked that most psychiatrists had gone into their specialty 
because they themselves wanted to be adjusted, and at a later 
meeting when he introduced Dr. Otto Rank of Vienna as 
the distinguished analyst who had come to psychoanalyze 
half a dozen of our own most prominent psychiatrists. 


A CRITICAL attitude characterized the division on de- 
linquents and correction, too. Its sessions opened with a 
smashing attack on The Administration of Criminal Justice 
by George W. Kirchwey, an attack which paved the way 
for Dr. Kirchwey’s own hope of a radically different social 
procedure in the future, and closed with a discussion of The 
Place of the Institution in the Treatment of Adult Delin- 
quency and An Institutional Program by two staunch be- 
lievers in something better than corrective institutions, 
Herbert C. Parsons of Massachusetts and Ellen C. Potter 
of Pennsylvania. 

The community organization and immigration divisions 
were perhaps more preoccupied with fact and technique than 
with philosophy. C. M. Bookman’s presentation of the fed- 
eration movement at an evening session had a fresh air of 
authority, now that the financial federation has become the 
typical method of financing social work in cities of middle 
and large size. The division meetings as a whole seemed to 
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those attending them less important than the informal con- 
tacts which came about because more than sixty federation 
executives—representing roughly one out of every three such 
organizations in the United States and Canada—were housed 
together in one of the university dormitories. A significant 
experiment in cross-fertilization was made in the meeting, 
by invitation, of a group of community chest executives with 
a group of family caseworkers to discuss the prevailing ques- 
tions which lay between them. The immigration laws of the 
United States and Canada came in for thorough explanation, 
and Edith Abbott, dean of the Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of Chicago, tried 
out the opinion of the whole conference with an evening 
address based squarely on the older humanitarian conception 
of the relation of the United States to the pioneers of the 
world, and found that her audience still clung to the ideal- 
ism which fs so conspicuously absent from our present laws. 


2, 2, 
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THE WEAKNESS of the time-honored divisional organ- 
ization of the conference was nowhere more convincingly 
illustrated than in the division on neighborhood and com- 
munity life. Here a far-ranging program had been pre- 
pared: the race problem, the beginnings of scientific study 
of group life, community planning from the physical side, 
the relationship between the social worker and politics, the 
rural community, were dealt with. All of these were un- 
deniably pertinent to the division. But the unfortunate fact 
is that nearly all were equally pertinent to the policy and 
program of almost any other group of social workers. It 
is an anomaly that the study of such far-reaching problems 
should be brought to a focus on so small a group of people. 

At one of these neighborhood meetings a typical program 
weakness was evident. C. A. Perry of the Russell Sage 
Foundation presented plans and explanations of an ideal 
town-planning unit; then Harriet E. Vittum of Northwest- 
ern University Settlement, Chicago, talked vividly and from 
rich personal experience on Politics from the Social Point 
of View. Now as it happened there was some discussion of 
Miss Vittum’s thesis (See The Survey, Jan. 15, 1924), but 
the meeting came to a close long before the subject was well 
broached, and there was no discussion at all of Mr. Perry’s 
paper, though it offered many inviting leads. These two sub- 
jects were wholly unrelated, except that each touched the 
problem of the neighborhood worker. Either might fruit- 
fully have been considered at length by this group and by 
much larger groups of the conference. But because of the 
over-generous custom of cramming two or more addresses 
into every section meeting these two significant papers were 
allowed to kill each other off and neither was explored to 
anything like a satisfying extent. 


WHY is a national conference, anyway? Why, in the first 
place, is there such desperate competition for the alleged 
honor of entertaining the conference? There was much 
preoccupation with the question of next year’s conference 
city: chamber of commerce literature burgeoned on every 
seat in the preliminary meetings; the very’ first announce- 
ment on the first evening was that a motion picture of Scenic 
Utah would be shown; Iowa roses and California poppies 
blossomed from hundreds. of button-holes; and the comp- 
troller of Toronto, in his official address of welcome, could 
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not forbear a faint regret that the Fiftieth Anniversary had 
not been celebrated in his own city! 

Why, moreover, do social workers repeat to each other 
continually the easy generalization, “Why, of course, I don’t 
really come for the speeches, but for the folks I meet,” and 
still persist year after year in the dreary ritual of five or 
six hours of formal meetings a day plus an indefinite number 
of “kindred groups’’? Must we rationalize our sociable in- 
stincts quite so ponderously? Is it only in social work that 
enough it mot as good as a feast? 

And then why the dubious divisions? Why must there 
be—as there were this year—direct duplications in program 
between the divisions and the kindred groups? Why must 
a speaker with a story that would interest more than one 
section have to migrate in person from one to the other and 
repeat the story? Why should the broad subject of com- 
munity organization, to take-a single example, be considered 
the proprietary preserve of two small unrelated groups of 
community chest and settlement workers, when it is of im- 
portance to every division? 

Why are many of the delegates you meet on the second 
day, and many more on the sixth, thoroughly bored with the 
conference? Why is it that young and alert executives— 
like the one who talked to me on the way home—are be- 
ginning to doubt whether attendance at the conference is 
really worth what it costs? Why is the membership so 
apathetic that out of 3,000 delegates only 288 are interested 
enough to ballot for officers and an executive committee? 

And why, given this unrest and these strong indications 
of diminishing returns in the yearly performance, does the 
conference cling to the habit of always postponing action 
from this year to next? A provocative report on divisional 
reorganization, proposing a new grouping on the basis of 
function and technique rather than topics, was brought in 
this year by a committee appointed a year ago. But the 
executive committee, believing that the two committees on 
divisional reorganization and on kindred groups should be 
combined, discouraged even tentative discussion of Mr. 
de Schweinitz’s report. 


SOME small experiments were decided upon this year. 
There is to be a new temporary division on Professional 
Standards and Education—an anomaly beside the existing 
divisions. The polls for the election of officers are to be open 
The evening sessions are to be planned by a pro- 
gram committee appointed by the president and quite inde- 
pendent of the divisions. One experiment of great interest 
is promised by the division on the organization of social 
forces: a session, or perhaps a day, is to be devoted to the 
study of a single community, and the child, family, health, 
industrial and other varieties of social workers are to be 
invited to join the community organization people in the 
discussion so that a realistic and well rounded view of the 
selected community can be worked out. 

Next year the conference goes to Denver. Out there, 
so Governor Shafroth used to tell his eastern audiences, men 
breathe in liberty with the airs of the mountains. Perhaps 
some hardy group of social workers, turning aside from their 
task of remaking the world, may make free with this ancient 
institution the national conference. : 

Old trees need pruning, lest the branches get in the way 
of the fruit. 


By Robert 


HE national election’ will determine whether 
the non-partisan policy through which organized 
labor and groups of organized farmers have dur- 
ing recent years attempted to influence state and 
national legislation is to give birth to a third party dedicated 
‘to the interests of the primary producers—a party which 
would be the American counterpart of the British Labour 
Party. The American Federation of Labor has vigorously 
opposed the creation of an independent labor party; those 
organized farmers who have been dissatisfied with the rec- 
ords of the two major parties have for the most part shared 
the A. F. of L.’s distrust of the third party idea. Both 
have bent their efforts to elect to Congress and the state 
legislatures men, whether Republicans or Democrats, pledged 
to their programs of legislative reform. They hailed the 
imsurgent farmer-labor bloc in the last Congress as proof 
of the triumphant good sense of their non-partisan policy. 
But the very strength of the bloc, composed of recalcitrant 
minorities in the old parties, threatens to make this non- 
partisan policy untenable. The chairman of the insurgent 
group in the House was Congressman Nelson of Wisconsin; 
Senator La Follette dominated the corresponding group in 
the Senate. The attitude of the Republican nominating con- 
vention toward the Wisconsin 
delegation has been widely in- 
terpreted as notice that con- 
tinued insubordination will 
‘mean eviction from the party. 
Among Democratic members 
of the insurgent bloc there is 
a feeling, strengthened by the 
‘conservatism of the platform 
adopted by the Democratic 
convention, that Democratic 
success in the presidential cam- 
paign would make them liable 
to similar discipline. The 
non-partisan bloc has grown 
so powerful, it has evolved a 
program so fundamentally at 
variance with the platforms of 
the two parties, that during 
the last session of Congress 
it functioned as a de facto 
third party. In announcing 
s candidacy through the 
-onference for Progressive 
Political Action on July 4th 
in Cleveland, Senator La Fol- 
lette said: “If the hour is at 
hand for the birth of a new 
political party, the American 
people next November will 
register their will and their 
F 
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THE LABORING MAN: Do I want one of those things? 


The Non-Partisan Third Party 


W. Bruere 


united purpose by a vote of such magnitude that a new 
political party will be. inevitable.” 

It seems a contradiction in terms to speak of the group 
that will support Senator La Follette in the campaign as 
a Non-Partisan Third Party, but no other designation so 
aptly indicates the state of mind of the men and women 
who ratified his candidacy at the Cleveland conference. The 
most influential delegates were those sent by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, organizations not afhliated 
with the A. F. of L.; the International Association of 
Machinists, an A. F. of L. union; the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, who are outside of the A. F. of L.; the 
Socialist Party which polled almost a million votes in the 
last presidential election; the Non-Partisan League as rep- 
resented by Senator Frazier of North Dakota; the Farmer- 
Labor Party of Minnesota as represented by Senator Ship- 
stead; the Women’s Trade Union League; and especially 
the La Follette Republicans of Wisconsin who were present 
in force. Practically all of the so-called radical and pro- 
gressive groups were represented, with the exception of the 
Communists, who were denounced on every appropriate oc- 
casion and not even accorded the privilege of a voice from 

the side lines. With numer- 
ically negligible exceptions, 
none of the delegates was 
authorized to commit his or- 
ganization to a new party; 
they were there on a non- 
partisan basis, not to nominate 
a ticket of their own but to 
endorse candidates “friendly” 


to labor and the farmers. 
They did not nominate 
Senator La Follette; they 


simply endorsed him and his 
platform after he had done 
them the courtesy of an- 
nouncing his independent 
candidacy from their rostrum. 
Like Senator La Follette, they 
await the verdict of the peo- 
ple on the question as to 
whether or not a third party 
has been born. Meanwhile 
they remain a non-partisan 
group functioning in the cam- 
paign as a de facto third 
party. 

The endorsement of Sena- 
tor La Follette and his plat- 
form constituted ninety-nine 
per cent of the work of the 
conference in so far as it 
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transpired on the conference floor. But to many of the 
delegates, the more significant achievement was the recon- 
ciliation of the leaders of hitherto divergent or antagonistic 
groups, the self-abnegation of these leaders, their obviously 
sincere and earnest desire to subordinate their differences 
in behalf of what they jointly conceived to be the highest 
interest of the wage-workers, the farmers and the entire 
community. I’armers and factory workers, socialists and 
old-line trade unionists, succeeded in coming to so complete 
an understanding in committee that all reports came before 
the conference as unanimous reports and were by the con- 
ference unanimously adopted. There was a strong initial 
difference of opinion on the proposal, said to have emanated 
from the Socialist group, that a third party should be 
launched immediately, that Senator La Follette should be 
constrained to accept its nomination, and that a full third 
party ticket should be presented to the voters. But the 
Senator was emphatic in his demand that the question of 
a third party should be put over until after the election, 
that his supporters who are running for office under the old 
party emblems should not be asked to shift their nominal 
party allegiance in the midst of the campaign, and that he 
alone should hazard his political fortunes by running as a 
self-nominated independent. ‘The advocates of an imme- 
diate third party yielded on the pledge of all participants in 
the conference that they would make the question their 
main order of business at a meeting to be held early in 
1925. What this meant in self-sacrifice is possibly best illus- 
trated by the fact that the Socialist Party in national con- 
vention assembled subsequently endorsed this course, and, 
with the approval of the patriarchal Eugene V. Debs, de- 
cided for the first time in decades to refrain from nominat- 
ing a presidential candidate and to support the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Their decision was undoubtedly determined by their be- 
lief that Senator La Follette’s platform, which is far more 
nearly akin to their own than to that of either of the old 
parties, will become the platform of the insurgent bloc in 
Congress whose numerical increase they anticipate. Unlike 
many latter day cynics, they take platforms seriously. ‘They 
take in full good faith Senator La Follette’s declaration that 
for him a platform is a binding contract. The significance 
of that platform to the future of American life, like the 
present substance of the third party movement, will be re- 
vealed at the polls next November. 
efficacy in reconciling the diverse groups represented in the 
Cleveland conference are obvious. There are probably no 
two demands upon which all shades of trade unionists are 
more ardently united than those for the abolition of in- 
junctions in Jabor disputes and for the affirmative recog- 
nition of labor’s right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of its own choosing—demands, it is 
interesting to recall, the neglect of which by the old parties 
in Great Britain had much to do with the creation of the 
Labour Party. On the first of these, both the Republican 
and Democratic platforms are silent; on the second, the 
Republican platform is silent, while the Democratic plat- 
form merely says: “Labor is not a commodity. It is hu- 
man. We favor collective bargaining and laws regulating 
hours of labor and conditions under which labor is per- 
formed.” On both, Senator Ia Follette is not only explicit, 
but speaks in organized labor’s own language. “We favor,” 
he says, “abolition of the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
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putes and declare for complete protection of the right of | 


farmers and industrial workers to organize, bargain col- 


lectively through representatives of their own choosing, and | 


conduct without hindrance cooperative enterprises.” 

The railroad unions, with whom the machinists through 
the shop crafts are closely associated, are on record in favor 
of the public ownership of the railroads, and throughout 
the last Congress waged a determined fight for the imme- 
diate abolition of the Railroad Labor Board established by 
the Esch-Cummins Transportation act. Both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic platforms support the present law, 
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both recognize that its labor provisions are not entirely satis- 
factory and promise their revision, but neither makes any 


reference to public ownership nor to the Howell-Barkley 


bill introduced into the last Congress by the railroad unions. 


Here again, Senator La Follette is explicit. “We pledge,” 
he says, “speedy enactment of the Howell-Barkley Bill for 


the adjustment of controversies between railroads and their 


employees. . .. We declare for public ownership of rail- 
roads with definite safeguards against bureaucratic control, 
as the only final solution of the railroad problem.” 

A major interest of the Socialists, and one that typifies 
their conception of sound public policy, is the public owner- 
ship, development and administration of the rising electrical 
power system, based both on water power and the con- 
version of coal into electricity. “The Republican platform 
stands on the present Federal Water Power act which “‘es- 
tablished national water-power policy and the way has there- 


by been opened for the greatest water-power development in 


history under conditions which preserve initiative of our 
people, yet protect the public interests.” ‘The Democratic 
platform demands “prompt action by Congress for the oper- 
ation of Muscle Shoals plants to maximum capacity in the 
production, distribution and sale of commercial fertilizers to 
the farmers of the country... We favor,” it says further, 


liberal appropriations for prompt coordinated surveys by the 
United States to determine the possibilities of general naviga- 
tion improvements and water power development on navigable 
streams and their tributaries . . . and suspension of granting 
of Federal water power licenses’ by the Federal Water Power 
Commission until Congress has received reports from the 
Water Power Commission with regard to applications for such 
licenses. 


In his platform, Senator La Follette, adopting the tradi- 


tional Socialist position, declares for “public ownership of 
the nation’s water power and the creation and-development 
of a national super-water-power system, including Muscle 
Shoals, to supply at actual cost light and power for the peo- 
ple and nitrate for the farmers.” f 

These are illustrations of the distinctive point-of-view as 
well as of the economic measures upon which all groups in 
the Cleveland conference were unanimous. How far they 
represent the temper and desires of the great rank and file 
of the wage-workers and farmers, not even the delegates 
to the conference were willing to prophecy. An officer in 
one of the largest banks in Cleveland, not a delegate, called 
attention to the interesting fact that the strongest supporters 
of Senator Ia Follette’s platform were the relatively pros- 
perous dairy farmers of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and the 
most highly paid wage workers in the country, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. "Their dominance in the 
Cleveland conference is probably the best index to its 
ultimate significance. 


The Common Welfare 


by refusing to deal with strikers or to re-employ their 
leaders. 

By their persistency and unity the men won the right 
to return to the service in a body without discrimination 
against strike leaders. ‘The latter had even urged the men 
to accept their sacrifice in order to “help save the govern- 
ment’s face,” but the men stormily refused. 


O many members of the National Conference of 

Social Work, the strike of Canadian postal work- 

ers which greeted them in Toronto meant only 

, the inconvenience of a dislocated mail service. 
One prominent member of the conference declared that it 
was unthinkable that the civil service employes of a govern- 
ment should strike against their government. Others urged 
that the occasion offered a splendid opportunity for social 
workers to demonstrate their interest in community welfare 
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by participating in the struggle and offering pointed advice. 
But in view of the facts that they were on foreign soil, that 
our own yovernment servants in the Post Office Department 
'—aside from the postmasters themselves—are employed at a 
shameful salary, and that the administration during the last 
Congress materially boosted the salaries of postmasters while 
refusing to make any change in the compensation of those 
who do most of the work, there was a consensus of opinion 
that it was hardly appropriate for citizens of the United 
States to tell the Canadian Government how to run its 
business. 

American industrial social workers who attended the 
strike meetings prcnounced it one of the most extraordinary 
strikes they had witnessed. It was remarkable first for the 
surprising unity of the 1,600 Toronto employes, as well as 
those in three other cities, who remained out for eleven days 
despite the collapse of the strike at other points and despite 
‘great pressure from the government. Then it was the first 
strike in which most of the men had ever engaged. ‘They 

were led only by officers who were postal employes like 
themselves, but they behaved like veterans, with unusual 
restraint and intelligence. And although it was a strike 
“against the government,” press and public were largely 
with the strikers, so that successful strike-breaking was im- 


HE immediate cause of the strike was the announcement 
of a wage readjustment by the Civil Service Commission 
under which the minimum scale for carriers and clerks is 
5 a month. That is half the minimum Canadian cost 
living for a small family, and about half the minimum 
postal salary scale in the United States. The strike was 
authorized by referendum vote of the employes in the four 
postal unions all over Canada, but owing both to confusion 
in calling it and to division among the men, only 6,000 of 
the 10,000 employes went out. Of these some 2,500 went 
back under the threats of government officials. The men 
held out only in Toronto, Montreal, Windsor and Moncton, 
N. B. But this was sufficient to affect the whole postal 
system seriously. The government made vigorous efforts to 
break the strike and to disrupt the employes’ unions 
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SETTLEMENT was accepted at a mass meeting of 
the strikers in Toronto on Sunday afternoon, June 29. 
Owen R. Lovejoy describes the meeting vividly: 


It developed that Saturday night and Sunday morning a com- 
mittee of the striking officials had met with the Postmaster 
General and an agreement had been reached which provided— 
First: that all strikers should return to work unconditionally. 
This was called the “unconditional surrender.” Second: that 
all strikers would be taken back who chose to go to the post 
office and sign up. “This included the leaders whose permanent 
discharge had been proclaimed. Third: that within sixty days 
the Government would actively undertake to adjust the salary 
and other grievances which led to the conflict. At this point 
one doubting striker asked whether the agreement of the 
honorable Postmaster General had been put in black and white. 
An official from the platform replied, “No, but you have the 
word of a Canadian public servant,” and the statement was 
cheered to the echo. This same spirit of good sportsmanship 
was further indicated when in spite of thousands of strictures 
on the Canadian Government, speaker after speaker gave voice 
to the belief that the word of a Canadian government official 
was as good as a bond. 

It was frankly recognized that a hostile press might interpret 
the decision of the workers as a complete defeat, but their 
confidence in the integrity of the Government, and its desire, 
now that the issue had been clearly set forth, to do justice to 
its civil servants, was indicated in the declaration of one speaker 
that “We are no longer slaves of the Government, but citizens 
of the Dominion.” 

‘The type of men and women represented in the mass meet- 
ing was impressive. Clear-eyed, clean, orderly, kindly to one 
another, quick to catch the humor that sparkled now and then, 
the assembly seemed to a visitor to typify the groups that have 
been meeting throughout England within the past few months 
to put the Labor Government in power. 

The speeches were interspersed with music. One postal 
worker with an excellent voice sang the old favorite “Jerus- 
alem” and the entire audience joined each time in the chorus. 
And the sporting blood of the Canadians shone forth when, 
after telling the Government what they thought of it through- 
out the meeting, they rose and closed the session by singing 
“God Save the King!” Then all marched out in orderly pro- 
cession, four abreast, 1,500 strong, headed by the bagpipes, 
down to the post office to sign in with perfect confidence that 
the Government—their Government—would play the game on 


the level. 


The Canadian premier, Mackenzie King, had just been 
granted an honorary degree by Yale University in recog- 
nition of his principles of conciliation—which, in his own 
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administration, he seems not to have applied. The strike 
was generally spoken of in the Canadian press as having 
“failed.” The spirit displayed by the men in the four cities 
which held ‘out indicate that in ultimate effect it was won. 


UCH has happened in international affairs since Dr. 
M René Sand first brought to the National Conference 
of Social Work the invitation to participate in an inter- 
national conference to be held preferably in Paris. For one 
thing, it is now possible for German social workers to come 
to Paris without fear of embarrassment. ‘The omens being 
favorable, the conference voted at its Toronto session to 
accept the invitation, and authorized the appointment of 
an American committee to share in the work of preliminary 
arrangements. 

The relatively mature social agencies of London offer to 
American social workers, perhaps, more opportunity for 
fruitful study than do continental agencies. But it seemed 
clear that the depreciated currencies of central and eastern 
Europe would go so much further in Paris than in London 
that for the sake of continental delegates the conference 
should meet at Paris. Moreover the League of Red Cross 
Societies, with headquarters there, has undertaken to provide 
the necessary administrative and secretarial services. 

The conference will meet in July or later, the date to 
be fixed with reference to the meetings of the International 
Settlements Conference and the International Prison Con- 
gress in London. The conference may hold its sessions in 
the buildings of the Sorbonne—but not in the evening; Paris 
is expected to prove irresistible after sundown even to the 
social worker. Sections will be organized to deal with com- 
munity organization for social work, social case-work, eco- 
nomic aspects of social work, social service and public health, 
training schools for social work, and international social serv- 
ice and migration. Like our own National Conference, this 
body will not formulate resolutions on matters of policy. 
And though representatives of governments which have social 
welfare ministries will be welcome, all the delegates will 
meet strictly as private citizens. 

It is proposed that a group of American delegates shall 
visit London in a body on their way to Paris, so that they 
at least can enjoy the advantages of both cities. For eastern 
social workers, the choice between Paris and Denver in 
1925 will be an intriguing one. 


O the lurid and alarming stories of increased drug 

addiction in the United States, a recent study of the 
United States Public Health Service brings at once a sober- 
ing dose of cold facts and a constructive focus for action. 
Estimates of the number of addicts in this country have run 
as high as 1,000,000, but the framers of this report, basing 
their opinion upon the various narcotic surveys, on army 
findings, the records of hospitals, clinics and private phy- 
sicians, and the available supply of drugs, believe that 150,- 
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000 is the maximum figure tenable at this time, and that 
110,000 probably is more nearly correct. Moreover the 
number of addicts has declined steadily since 1900, wher 
there may have been 264,000. A greater number are to be 
found in the prisons, but this is due to the enforcement oi 
recent laws. ‘he decrease has been largely among the so 
called “normal? addicts, many of whom entered upon the 
habit unsuspectingly. With the present trend, the few ad. 
dicts remaining in the not-too-distant future will be person: 
who take opium because of incurable disease and addict: 
of the psychopathic delinquent type who spend much ©: 
their lives in prison. 

In this striking decline in the use of narcotic drugs prob 
ably the most important factor has been the increase in ow 
knowledge of their dangers, followed by both professiona 
and lay education, and expressed in legislation. When nar 
cotics were first given bythe hypodermic needle, about th 
time of the Civil War, it was said that this method obviateé 
the danger of addiction; cocaine was used extensively if 
nasal sprays when its anesthetic properties were discoveret 
in 1884, before its habit-forming power was realized ; heroin 
put on the market in 1898, was advertised as an opiate which 


_ would not cause addiction, and it was ten years before th 


medical profession fully appreciated its dangers. It wa 
estimated that so per cent of the addicts found in a Ten 
nessee survey, made before the Harrison law became effec 
tive, owed their addiction to physicians; recent figures show 
that only from 2 to 5 per cent claim that origin. Restrictiv 
laws—all of them passed since 1897—-have made it increas 
ingly difficult for addicts to be formed through the habi 
of self-mediation and the federal pure food and drug act 
enacted in 1906, did away with “opium cures” which if 
themselves were habit forming, and with nostrums whereby 
many people, especially in country districts, entered upot 
the habit unwittingly. In 1909 the importation of smok 
ing opium was prohibited, and a form of indulgence whiel 
had appealed to curiosity seekers was made difficult or im 
possible. At all times during the past six decades, the survel 
showed, the amount of addiction tended to parallel th 
amount of narcotic drugs available. The moral seems clea 
—as does the conclusion that legislation, upheld by a vigor 
ous, educated public opinion, is lessening the ‘drug evil” it 
the United States. 


ta the bulk of the responsibility for the financing and ad 
ministration of organized community recreation shoule 
be thrown on local governmental agencies—which is th 
conviction to which many workers in this field have come— 
it is proper that the road to public provision for play b 
made as smooth as possible. Three states, New York, Illi 
nois and Iowa, have during the past year accepted amend 
ments to their recreation laws which enable the peopl 
readily to bring about a referendum vote on the establish 
ment of recreation systems. ‘Thus the voters are given ai 
opportunity to supply themselves with needed playgroum 
facilities and competent leadership, even when the counci 
or selectmen may be indifferent to the situation. Unde 
these enabling acts there have been within the last fey 
months a series of referendums in Illinois and Iowa. Sevei 
of them have resulted in the establishment of municipa 
recreation systems. . 


| HEALTH 


URING the past year physicians have watched, 
i and newspapers have blazoned the miracle of 
‘I insulin snatching almost from death itself 
: patients in a state of diabetic coma. ‘The 
Beran which saved hundreds of thousands from probable 
death by smallpox and thousands from certain death by 
‘rabies have so grown into common consciousness that they 
are taken for granted. Gradually, one by one, the most 
stubborn enemies of human life are being subjected by a 
miraculous flash of knowledge, kindled from the patient 
- toil of exact scientists, each illuminating some one dark, 
unknown crevice. But people impatient of this laborious 
<ploration and conquest have always demanded some ready- 
“made rule to guide them over every part of the road—some 
‘magic formula to confound any and every enemy of health. 
iy In its cruder forms this omnipotent aid is the patent 
_ medicine—allegedly able to cure anything. Or it may be 
va system of exercise, or of thought, or of eating, or electrical 
vibrations, that is warranted to exorcise any of the demons. 
Such schemes are hydra-headed ; decapitated at one point by 
painstaking scientific investigation, they continue to flourish 
like the green bay tree. The New York Tuberculosis 
_ Association reports that for the past ten years new cures 
for tuberculosis have been’ put on the market in this country 
at the average rate of one a week. By trusting to them 
and ignoring that simple regime of restful healthful living 
., means of which tuberculosis in its early phases can be 
_ made perhaps the most easily cured of serious diseases, 
thousands have died who might have recovered. 
But doubtless, aside from these thousands whose con- 
fidence has been betrayed, there have been a few who be- 
lieved, honestly and with a basis in the fact of better health, 
‘that somebody or other’s marvellous syrup or electric belt 
thas saved them from ceftain death- It is this residuum of 
apparent cure that makes possible the survival of the race 
‘of nostrums, answering as it does that persistent hope of 
mankind for undoubted miracles which will transcend scien- 
tific proof. And it is therefore with the greatest of interest 
‘that anyone seriously interested in the continuing campaign 
for health of mind and body must read the report of the 
committee which has analyzed after six months the result 
of a widely discussed faith healing campaign in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 
Following evangelistic meetings conducted in May, 1923, 
by the Reverend C. S. Price, in which faith healing was a 
leading feature, the General Ministerial Association of Van- 
couiver appointed a committee of ministers, doctors, university 
professors, and one lawyer to inquire into the authenticity 
‘the alleged cures and present the conclusions which 
they drew from the facts. “The eleven ministers of the 
“committee represented the various religious denominations 
the city and the various views held by members of the 
association on the question; the eight physicians were mem- 


, Does Faith Healing Heal? 


bers of Christian churches, and specialists in the diseases 
most likely to be subjects of investigation; three university 
professors brought a special knowledge of biology, psychology, 
and related fields. The committee spent four months 
gathering material on the persons anointed for healing, 
through newspaper appeals, and circular letters of enquiry 
to physicians and ministers, and three months in checking 
and analyzing the facts. 

Despite the refusal of the evangelist to cooperate in the 
study by furnishing the names and addresses of those whom 
he had anointed for healing, (a study which as the com- 
mittee pointed out could only help his ministry in so far as 
its results were real) the names of 350 persons were ob- 
tained. All of these cases were investigated; the Jist of 
their ailments sounds like the sections of a medical en- 
cyclopedia. They range from cancer to bronchitis, pyorrhea 
to epilepsy, elephantiasis to neurasthenia, idiocy to ingrown 
toe-nail—to name only eight of more than sixty specified 
diseases and deformities. Of the whole group of patients, 
five had been so distinctly benefited that at the end of six 
months they could be regarded honestly as cures; 38 showed 
specific or general improvement; 212 showed no change, 
though at the time of anointing they had been deciared 
cured; 17 cases were distinctly worse; 39 had died; and 
five of the persons anointed, and four members of the fam- 
ilies of anointed persons had become insane. 


LL the cases treated for healing, the committee points 
out, may be divided roughly into two classes—those 
suffering from organic, and those suffering from functional 
disease. In the first group are included diseases accompanied 
by demonstrable structural change in some organs or parts 
of the body, such as tuberculosis of lung or joint, cancer, 
or paralysis due to nerve destruction. In the second group 
come those cases where the normal, or practically normal, 
organs show no evidence of structural change, but the patient, 
nevertheless, suffers many or all the discomforts or manifests 
the symptoms ordinarily due to organic disease of these 
organs. In this group they placed the so-called nervous 
diseases; most of those cases reporting a great variety of 
diseases all present at once; many of the cases of self-diagnos- 
ed cancer, heart disease, neuritis, rheumatism and stomach 
trouble; certain forms of paralysis, blindness and deainess; 
and some of the deformities. 

Beyond all shadow of a doubt the five cases in which 
cure was accomplished must be regarded as in the latter 
group. ‘They included: a young woman who during her 
teens had developed a deformity of the leg, followed by an 
apparent spinal curvature—which in the opinion of several 
specialists consulted before the revival, was of a purely 
functional nature, the result of auto-suggestion; a young 
man who obtained almost complete relief from stammering ; 
a woman who had suffered from pains which she herself 
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diagnosed as neuritis, and which disappeared at once after 
the anointing and did not return; a confirmed invalid who 
had complained that she was afflicted with neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, consumption, Bright’s disease, gall stone, abdominal 
troubles, tumors, and neuritis (she had consulted many 
specialists previously, who had never been able to substan- 
tiate these complaints, and had diagnosed her case as hys- 
teria) ; a man who declared that he suffered from “internal 
goiter,” though he never had consulted a physician. ‘The 
sensation of a lump inside his throat (recognized by physi- 
cians as Globus Hystericus) disappeared immediately after 
the anointing. The cases in which improvement was noted 
were of much the same general character. 

Leaving aside functional disorders, however, the com- 
mittee felt obliged to declare itself “unable to find that 
the usual course of any distinctly organic condition was 
in any way benefited other than might fairly be expected 
from a more hopeful or generally improved mental attitude 
of the patient. In many cases, however, the neglect of 
ordinary well proven methods of treatment has led to the 
most deplorable results.’ Such is the case of a little girl 
of nine, suffering from disease of the hip-joint and a spinal 
curvature. Her plaster cast was removed; she ran across 
the platform to the great edification of the audience; and 
her case was cited through the prairie papers as a mar- 
vellous cure. Comparison of an X-ray picture taken at 
this time, and one taken four months later, showed, how- 
ever, that she had become much worse since the removal 
of the cast. Similarly a child of six, who had been kept in 
a plaster cast for more than a year because of tuberculosis 
of the spine, was allowed to run about without the support. 
Though the healing of the bone continued afterward, a 
hump developed, which, in the opinion of the committee, 
could have been avoided by the continuance of the medical 
treatment until a complete cure had been effected. 


TILL more tragic are the cases in which death or in- 

sanity has followed the alleged cure. While it is mani- 
festly impossible to determine to what extent the excitement, 
over-fatigue and disappointment of the anointing experience 
may have aggravated a condition which must have ended 
fatally in any case, there is matter for regretful reflection in 
the case of a young woman suffering from diabetes, who died 
of the disease after discontinuing medical treatment when 
she was pronounced cured; of a young girl whose depression 
at finding herself not cured of tuberculosis was such, in the 


opinion of her family physician, as to hasten her death; 


of a woman who discontinued radium treatment for cancer, 
trusting, until three days before her death, to the verdict 
of cured; and others cited by the committee. 

Most tragic of all is the story of a girl of thirteen, who 
had been crippled by an automobile accident, and had not 
walked for five years. She was carried to the Arena in 
steel braces from chin to toe, and anointed. That healing 
did not follow was attributed to the father’s lack of . faith. 
The father attended many of the meetings and finally pro- 
fessed conversion, and the child was anointed again at the 
last service for children. Again there were no results. He 
continued to attend services, frequently “going under the 
power,” but the condition of the child remained unchanged. 
He, however, brooded over the failure until he became 
violently insane. 

In conclusion the committee pointed out the belief of its 
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members that there is a well recognized science of mental 
healing, which makes use of certain laws which govern the 
operations of the mind in its relation to the body, and that 
the physical benefits obtained through the ministrations of 
the evangelist are entirely explainable under these laws. 
Similar results, they point out, are produced daily in the 
psychopathic wards of hospitals under safeguards which can- 
not possibly exist in the conditions of a revival meeting, 
without medical knowledge and skill. ‘These same principles 
obtain to a certain extent in the treatment even of organic 
disease, a fact recognized and utilized by modern practition- 
ers everywhere. On the other hand, the committee main- 
tains that 

The recognition and the application of law does not make 
the act of healing any the less divine in its character. In 
fact the act of healing becomes thereby the more divine since 
it becomes the more intelligent. If God operates anywhe 
in the healing of disease; it surely must be in the ministrations 
of men and women who have taken the pains to understand 
the human body and the human mind, and who, in their prac- 
tice, make use of the results of centuries of study and experi- 
ment. Consequently, to substitute for the careful diagnosis 
and intelligent treatment of disease, an emotional excitement 
strongly reinforced by hypnotism and mass suggestion, is so 
dangerous a procedure that no one who intelligently and sin- 
cerely desires the welfare of his fellow men, either in the 
physical or in the spiritual sense, would think for a moment 
of resorting to it. The injuries would, by the very nature 
of the case, be bound to outweigh the benefits. 

. . . The committee would point out that the shock of a 
serious disappointment is highly injurious to a sick person, 
quite apart from any impairment of religious faith which 
may accompany it. They would also point out that when 
such instances are multiplied indefinitely, the sum total of 
injury is sufficiently great to cause alarm to all except the 
most thoughtless. i 

In a minority report two members of the committee took 
exception to the view of the majority that organic diseases 
cannot be cured without the use of physical means in ac 
cordance with certain laws known to medical science, and 
urged that “there are laws without number which make for 
health of which medical science is as yet ignorant, any one 
of which God may use in answering prayer and restoring 
health.” Mary Ross) 


Four Proofs of Progress 


N several recent events in New York City there seems 

to be enough truth and hope and promise to warrant 
our spreading the tidings abroad and suggesting that 
other communities take account of stock and better the re- 
cord if they can. In four particular ways proof (of con- 
siderable reliability) has appeared to show how far and 
fast progress against tuberculosis is being made. 

Not less than 70 per cent of the many thousands of pa- 
tients attending the 31 tuberculosis clinics in New York 
City during 1922 (43,356) were found to be non-tuber- 
culous. Certainly a fact of varied significance, indicating 
first, that successful public health nursing service has se- 
cured the attendance of many members of families in which 
an active case had been discovered; and second, that of 
the “contacts” few were found to have been sufficiently ex- 
posed, or of a low enough resistance, to show active disease, 
due largely, perhaps, to ever earlier detection and super- 
vision of the active cases and the separation of the sick from 
children in the homes. The extent to which fear of ig- 
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Goiter on the Map 


SINCE the discussion of goiter in a recent article of The 
Survey (Apron Strings of Mother Ocean: June 1, 1924) 
the results of the research of Professor J. F. McClendon 
of the University of Minnesota and Joseph C. Hathaway, 
published in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, have brought added proof of the relation between 
‘simple goiter and the iodin available in food and in water. 
In samples of, water analyzed the parts of iodin per hun- 
dred billion varied between one and 18,470. The area of low 
iodin content (1 to 23 parts per hundred billion, black on 
the left-hand map) corresponds with notable exactness to 
the area (right-hand map) in-which the draft board exam- 
iners found goiter prevalent. The great sweep of non- 


orance has replaced fear of knowledge of disease is, more- 
ver, clearly shown. A generation ago people feared in- 
vitable death if a diagnosis of consumption was made; to- 
ay when suspicious signs of a tuberculous infection appear 
here is reason for confidence, whether the doctor finds health 
r an early curable stage of the disease. 

Corroborating this in a way, and certainly a matter of 
reat interest in its own right, is the fact that of the last 
ooo children under fourteen years of age admitted to the 
nedical service at Bellevue Hospital, children coming from 
he poorest homes and quarters of the city, children of all 
ace stocks, children with a great variety of diseases and 
isabilities, not less than 40 per cent were found by the 
10st delicate specific reactions and by careful medical ex- 
mination to be free not only from tuberculous disease, but 
ven from infection with tuberculosis, which was once 
hought to be all but universal in such a group. 

This gives us a vision of the day when such a fortunate 
ondition will prevail not only among all children but 
mong their elders. We can now look forward to the pos- 
ibility of freedom from tuberculous disease as the result 
ot of relative immunity or resistance following infection 
1 small amounts in childhood and later, but of the absence 
f sources of infection in our homes. It is certainly more 
greeable to look to a childhood free from tuberculosis, as 
Yr. Charles Hendee Smith’s observations at Bellevue Hos- 
ital suggest, than to think of every one as having to be 
avaded and infected by the tubercle bacillus in order to de- 
elop a successful resistance when more severely exposed. 

A third item of progress is the almost complete disap- 
earance of bovine tuberculosis as a cause of sickness and 
leath in New York City. Here is a part of the tubercu- 
osis problem almost wholly lopped off, a portion which 


goitrous country from Texas up through the central part 
of the United States marks an ancient sea, cut off from the 
Pacific Ocean when the Rocky Mountains were heaved up 
during the Permian period, leaving extensive salt beds. Prob- 
ably the absence of goiter along the New England coast is 
due to the iodin in the soil, stored in plant foods, while the 
recession of goiter which has taken place in New York State 
in recent times may be due to the greater facilities for trans- 
porting sea food to inland regions. Iodin is present in im- 
portant amounts in many common foodstuffs, probably chiefly 
milk, butter, leafy vegetables and fruits. A food from the 
non-goitrous region may contain twice as much iodin as 
the same article of diet obtained from one of the goiter areas. 


used to cause as much as 10 per cent of all the tuberculosis 
deaths. The compulsory pasteurization of milk at tem- 
peratures and for sufficient time to destroy the tubercle ba- 
cillus has, for the children of our city, reduced to a negli- 
gible residue the deaths from this particular kind of tubercu- 
lous disease. ‘This has all happened within the past ten 
years, for until 1914 pasteurized milk was but a fraction 
of the city’s daily supply. 

Lastly we have the fresh news from the New York Tu- 
berculosis Association and Brooklyn Tuberculosis Commit- 
tee. According to a study they have recently made there 
are 99 sanitary areas in the Borough of Brooklyn where 
during the entire seven-year period from 1915 to 1921 not 
a single death from pulmonary tuberculosis occurred among 
the 16,978 residents. Truly, these are oases of health, 
centers of liberty from man’s most notable adversary. 

Taken together these four items of news appear signifi- 
cant not only to the physician of the sick and the technician 
in the field of health, but to those who guard and serve the 
families and homes of the city, the nurses and social work- 
ers in the field. Keep at it resistlessly; continue to teach, 
to warn, to examine, to segregate if necessary, to protect at 
every age, and we shall see still more clearly the approaching 
extinction of tuberculosis in ever-widening areas. 

Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Yr, ] aoe 
Koa Pe as ale: 
A RECENT ANNUAL REPORT of the health officer of 
the University of Illinois announces that 33 per cent of the 
women of the three upper classes have an enlargement of the 


thyroid gland. From the zone including Chicago and terri- 
tory in Illinois within a radius of fifty miles of that city 
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(Cook, Lane, Kane, DuPage, Kendall, Will, Grundy, Kan- 
kakee and McHenry counties) 45 per cent of the women 
students were goitrous. Only 6 per cent of the 3,709 men 
students of the same classes were affected in this way. 


PUBLIC health -nursing organizations which are planning 
new publicity material may have the advantage of a new 
publicity package arranged by the N. O. P. H. N. for its 
members. The package, which is loaned for a period of ten 
days, contains examples of the best literature prepared by 
public health nursing agencies throughout the country, with 
a clinical criticism of each specimen. Early applications for 
loans are requested, as there are only twelve packages in 
circulation. 


A DECLINING infant death-rate is so nearly universal that 
it takes a striking illustration of the general tendency to attract 
attention, such, for example, as the recent announcement by 
Dr. T. Wood Clark that the July infant mortality of Utica, 
N. Y. has fallen from the 266 per 1,000 live births recorded 
in 1912 when a baby welfare committee was organized, te 19 
per 1,000 in 1923. But lest the tendency be taken as a matter 
of course, and not as the result of constant endeavor in many 
sanitary fields, it is well occasionally to examine an apparent 
counter-tide. Dayton, Ohio, showed an infant mortality of 
67.5 in 1922; in 1923 it rose to 80. A survey conducted 
by the Division of Health points out a number of factors 
which probably have been responsible: unemployment, with a 
lower income in the face of continuing high prices; overcrowd- 
ing, which has resulted in increasingly poorer housing condi- 
tions; and an increase of about 40 per cent in the Negro popu- 
lation in three years, complicating housing still further. One 
of the most dangerous factors in the housing situation is the 
forced use of flueless gas stoves which make proper ventila- 
tion difficult or impossible, and are thought to account for a 
sharp increase of pneumonia among babies. The Division of 
Building Inspection and the Division of Health have under- 
taken a joint campaign to eliminate these stoves, while mothers 
of babies are urged to patronize the Baby Clinics. 


FROM DAYTON, TOO, comes another analysis which 
points to a serious problem of health workers throughout the 
country. Whereas the death-rate of babies between one month 
and one year in age has declined 70 per cent in ten years, 
that of infants of less than a month shows a decrease of only 
10 per cent. The question of early infant mortality can be 
solved only by adequate care of the mother during pregnancy, 
and of mother and child at confinement and afterward. Day- 
ton would like to extend its health program to provide ex- 
pert nursing service at confinement and for several hours 
afterward, and subsequent daily visits of the nurse, supple- 
mented by nurses’ assistants or housekeepers who would go 
to the homes of the indigent free of charge, and of the semi- 
indigent at a nominal charge, to care for the mother and 
the other children and the household during the lying-in-period. 
Some such plan might save the lives of from 30 to 50 babies a 
year, the division estimates, but the city is unable to find the 
$6,000 to $10,000 necessary to finance it. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, studying its records, learned that 
more babies died in their first month than in the total of the 
other eleven months of the first year. A large number of 
these early deaths were to be attributed to cerebral hemor- 
rhage, often unrecognized, and to the improper care of pre- 
mature infants. The Department of Health arranged with 
the Midwives’ Association to have births reported within 
twenty-four hours, so that a nurse in the field, notified by 
telephone, might reach the home to give needed attention as 
soon as possible. During the first three months 213 of a 
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possible 266 births were reported during the first day. I 
this method and by the provision of breast milk for prem: 
ture and weakly babies, purchased from healthy nursir 
mothers who had more than their own children required, th 
department has been able to save the lives of a considerab 
number of babies who otherwise probably could not have su 
vived. An especial effort has been made to supervise tl 
babies of unmarried mothers and to arrange to have # 
mother keep and nurse her child. Though the death-rate | 
illegitimate babies is usually two or three times that of the 
community, Newark recorded a rate of only 79.7 for th 
group in 1923, as compared to its 68.0 for the city. 


WHILE it is less than three years since the first of the “hak 
clinics” for pre-school children was opened by the Communi 
Health Association of Boston, their plan and achievement fi 
attracted widespread interest and formed a model for mai 
similar undertakings in-ether parts of the country. In 
bulletin just issued by the Federal Children’s Bureau (Burez 
Publication No. 135, to be obtained from the Governme: 
Printing Office) Dr. D. A. Thom, director of the clinics ar 
of the Massachusetts division of mental hygiene, describ 
Habit Clinics for the Child of Pre-School Age: Their O: 
ganization and Practical Value in considerably greater deta 
than has been possible in his articles published in The Surve 
and elsewhere or in his popular habit leaflets now availab 
through the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. Th 
bulletin discusses procedure in the clinic, its relations to 1 
child and his family, and the major problems involved — 
such work, such as feeding, enuresis, temper tantrums, pu 
nacity and shyness, and the like. An appendix gives tentati 
outlines for the social service history, the psychiatrist’s exan 
ination, the psychologist’s report, the psychometric test. 


NEW JERSEY has put an extensive campaign against tl 
venereal diseases on its map. In Plainfield the clinic, he! 
at the Muhlenberg Hospital, has been supported by the loc 
department of health, and ; 
follow-up work has been ca 


SAS ried on by the social work 
~~, 
s aay employed by the health d 
Newton oo ate 
ss sem poe SS partment. The Division — 
Aan mesons “Sots, Wital Statistics, cooperatil 


in the campaign, sends a le 
ter to the parents of the gra 
uates from the  Plainfie 
High School, enclosing pamp 
lets prepared by the Sta 
Department of Health « 
The Right to» Marry a1 
The Parents’ Part. T 
former pamphlet has be 
given to all applicants f 
marriage licenses, but, as t 
division points out in the le 
ter to the parents, it seer 
more logical and more co 
structive to put its point | 
view before young people b 
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Dept. of Health fore they take the defini 
step to obtain a marria: 
license. Believing that this education is primarily the task « 


the parent, the division therefore supplies them with the lite 
ature to be used at their discretion. The thumb-nail mz 
shows public facilities for venereal disease treatment throug 
a public clinic specializing in venereal diseases or a physicia 
competent and willing to treat cases referred to him by loc 
health or social agencies. 
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ITH a declaration addressed to the American 
people entitled American Labor in the Cam- 
paign, the American Federation of Labor has, 
in the words of the Federation Weekly News 
ervice, “fired its first big gun of its 1924 political battle.” 
“he militant language is significant because it shows that 
1 the minds of the federation’s executives, as in the minds 
f the officers of the Salvation Army, the virile temper of 
rarfare is not incompatible with unselfish and disinterested 
umanitarianism. For “the American labor movement asks 
o favors from the government”; the A. F. of L.’s Non- 
artisan Committee “is organizing the machinery for a 
igorous campaign throughout the country in behalf of 
umanitarian principles.” It fires its guns only against 
1emies of all mankind. 
The federation “asks nothing from the government which 
en and women can do for themselves.” Inferentially the 
appiest society would be one in which law and order ema- 
ated from a voluntary accord of the citizens without the 
itervention of the sovereign state’s arbitrary force. It is 
1e nature of the state that it rests upon and functions 
rough politics and politicians whose methods, according 
» the A. F. of L., are “devious, indirect and frequently 
eceptive.”’ As retainers of the sovereign state the natura] 
laracteristic of politicians is the exercise of arbitrary power 
trough “laws that prohibit and restrain” ... “Neverthe- 
ss, government exists for a purpose. Laws are necessary 
9x the maintenance of civilization.” Like the other un- 
appy consequences of Adam’s banishment from Eden, 
alitics and sovereignty are inescapable evils which must be 
ealt with as practical realities. But they are evils to which 
1c A. F. of L. refuses to be a direct party. It is opposed 
n moral principle to independent political action by labor. 
ince there must be politics, the federation prefers to leave 
vem in the hands of less scrupulous men and reserves its 
tergies for the humanitarian task of neutralizing their in- 
fitable toxicity. ‘We need less “Thou shalt not’ in our 
ws ... American labor demands above everything else, 
1e opportunity for self-help.” In other words, that govern- 
ent is best which lets folks most alone. 
In view of this declaration of principle, there is an ap- 
arent inconsistency in many of the federation’s Twelve 
ion-partisan Demands upon candidates for political office. 
‘o the sympathetic understanding, of course, it soon be- 
ymes clear that the contradiction is superficial only. Many 
f the Twelve Demands are themselves Thou-shalt-nots; 
ut they are directed, in most instances, at existing Thou- 
ialt-nots, and are designed not to establish new restraints 
id prohibitions but, like the double negative, to neutralize 
1ose that now exist. “‘No special privilege is sought in any 
f the requirements set forth by labor. On the contrary, it 
sought either to abolish some existing privilege, or to meet 
me condition brought into being by the constant develop- 
ent of new relationships and new methods in the world 
f industry, commerce and politics.” 


in the Campaign 


The first of the Twelve Demands is for a policy of 
strict exclusion of immigrants for many years to come. 
In saying Thou-shalt-not-enter to the countless Europeans, 
Africans and Asiatics who yearn to make America their 
home, the federation is contending for the freedom of those 
already here “to develop an American race.” America, says 
the executive committee of the A. F. of L.’s National Non- 
partisan Political Campaign Committee, cannot remain the 
dwelling place of many races and many nationalisms and at 
the same time perpetuate those ideals and institutions for 
which America stands: 


It is necessary that America be protected against a constant 
influx of immigrants in order that America may have time 
and opportunity to develop an American people in all of whom 
Americanism, with its own psychology, its own standards, its 
own ethical values, its own characteristics, and its own sense 
of unity with American soil shall be inherent. 

The second specific demand is for the enactment of the 
child labor amendment. The National Association of 
Manufacturers deprecates the amendment “as a revolu- 
tionary grant of power to the Congress and as repugnant 
to our traditional conception of local responsibility and self- 
government.” But the A. F. of L. would say “Thou-shalt- 
not” to the employers of child labor, the child workers and 
their parents because it believes that this prohibition is in 
the interest not only of adult wage standards but of the 
common good. 

Other specific demands call for the abolition of the power 
of the courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes under 
circumstances where no injunctions would lie if no labor 
disputes were in existence; to restrict the power of the 
United States Supreme Court through an amendment to the 
Constitution, providing that if “the United States Supreme 
Court decidés that an act of Congress is unconstitutional or 
by interpretation asserts a public policy at variance with the 
statutory declaration of Congress, then if Congress by a 
two-thirds majority repasses the law, it shall become the law 
of the land.” The federation demands that the Volstead 
Act shall be amended so as to restrain the prohibition en- 
forcement service from interfering with “the manufacture 
and sale of 2.75 per cent wholesome beer.” ‘By way of 
“affirmatively and negatively” protecting labor’s right to 
organize, the federation proposes an amendment “prohibiting 
the enactment of any law or the making of any judicial 
determination which would deny the right of the workers 
of the United States and its territories and dependencies to 
organize, the federation proposes an amendment “prohibiting 
collectively with employers; to collectively withhold their 
labor and patronage and induce others to do so.” The 
federation demands the abolition of the Railroad Labor 
Board and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Affirmatively it 
would support every constructive measure offered by agri- 
culture in the interest of the farmers; and in the interest 
of world peace would approve our entrance into the present 
League of Nations and the World Court. 
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Most socially minded men and women will either 
heartily approve or deeply sympathize with these De- 
mands of the American Federation of Labor. But they 
will inevitably question the ingenuousness of the A. F. of 
L.’s declaration that in making them “the American labor 
movement asks no favors from the government.” Every 
one of these demands will be opposed by some other group 
in the community, such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, on the ground that they are Thou-shalt- 
nots; that they impair the sterling virtue of self-help; that 
they are contrary to the best interests of America and 
humanity. Would it not be better frankly to take the po- 
sition that in the present state of society and industry it is to 
the interest of the community and of social progress that the 
demands of labor for fuller freedom should here, as in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, be given legal sanction? More- 
over, many who sympathize with labor’s demands will feel 
that labor is evading its full share of responsibility in re- 
sorting to politics through the back door of the lobby instead 
of through the direct and self-helpful method of independent 
political action. 

Until labor formulates its own political program and 
assumes. responsibility toward the community for its exe- 
cution, what guarantee has the community that it is seeking 
not special privileges but the common good? Is not the 
domination of the major political parties, and so of govern- 
ment, by organized business due to the success of business 
in persuading the citizenship that the best interests of the 
community are served by according special privileges to com- 
petive business enterprise? Until organized labor succeeds 
in persuading the public that its program and its leadership 
will serve the public interest more abundantly, the chances 
are that many of its big guns will continue to miss fire, as 


in the case of the Clayton Act. Rev... B: 


Bayonne’s Industrial Triangle 


STRIKE of non-union workers to induce the man- 

agement to permit the organization of a shop com- 
mittee is something new. It is common enough to hear of 
shop committees super-imposed by management, and received 
by the workers with marked suspicion. “The employes of 
the Vacuum Oil Refinery at Bayonne, New Jersey, recently 
reversed the process, and struck to obtain one. Six months 
ago they asked for an employe representation plan, and were 


refused. ‘This spring they tried again, and upon receipt. 


of another peremptory refusal walked out; within forty- 
eight hours the company agreed to their main demands. 

For some time the Vacuum men had resented the com- 
pany’s attitude toward them. In contrast to their friends 
working in the nearby plants of the Standard Oil and Tide 
Water Oil Companies, which have had employe representa- 
tion plans since 1918 and 1921 respectively, they have had 
no machinery for the adjustment of grievances, and their 
chosen representatives have received no recognition. Hence 
it comes about that Bayonne, which remembers all too 
vividly the tragic strikes of 1914 and 1916, which resulted 
from the intolerable conditions then existing in the plants 
of the Standard Oil Company, sees, within ten years, an- 
other strike, this one for the avowed purpose of obtaining, 
for another group of workers, a duplication of conditions 
now obtaining in the older company’s plant. 

Things have been happening in Bayonne since 1914. In 
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the Standard Oil Company plants a shop committee has 
been in operation for six years. While its status falls far 
short of that of an organization existing for true collective 
bargaining, it has, without doubt, contributed materially to 
the improvement of working conditions and of plant 
morale. It is a plan designed to provide opportunity for 
the airing and joint consideration of grievances. Wage 
demands are customarily presented in the form of peti- 
tions, which are received by the superintendent of the plant, 
acting as chairman of the joint conference, and are referred 
to the president and board of directors, whence comes, in 
the due course of time, an answer. 

In spite of the plan’s limitations, the self-confidence and 
independence which joint dealing releases are bearing fruit, 
and in unexpected quarters. In April the men renewed 
an old demand for a 10 per cent increase in wages, and 
were joined by the employes of the Tide Water plant, 
and by the as yet unrepresented Vacuum workers. The 
demands-were refused, whereupon the men of all three com- 
panies held a mass meeting. Impressed with the recent 
utterances of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on the subject of 
fair wages and partnership in industry, they unanimously 
adopted a resolution asking him to investigate the situation 
and to arbitrate their differences with the company. Un- 
fortunately, at the time of the joint meeting of the man- 
agement and men of the Standard plants, to which he had 
been invited, Mr. Rockefeller was indisposed, and the arbi 
tration scheme fell through. 

Under the Standard and Tide Water plans, which are 
very similar, no provision is made for separate meetings of 
employe representatives alone, and there is a general feeling 
among the men that the companies frown upon such proce- 
dure, even when carried on outside the plants. It has been 
charged that such groups constitute a violation of the spirit 
of the agreement, a kind of conspiracy which interferes with 
the established policy of having “‘all the cards on the table” 
at joint councils. [he Standard representatives have not 
made very much progress with separate meetings, but the 
Tide Water men have a well organized Employes’ Associa- 
tion, quite independent of the company, which serves to 
keep the rank and file, as well as the representatives, awake 
to their common interests and to the strength of union. 

In the recent wage dispute, a movement toward organiza- 
tion even wider in scope was evident. Mass meetings of 
the employes of all three companies were held several times, 
and plans for the organization of the representatives of all 
the plants became evident, although they have not yet been 
carried out. The men are not unaware of the strength of such 
an organization, built upon an industrial union of all the 
local oil workers, rather than upon crafts, and not limited 
to a single plant. Evidently, the company officials are just 
as awake to its possibilities, for at the recent annual joint 
dinner of the Standard plants, at which the 10 per cent in- 
crease was definitely refused, Mr. Bedford, president of 
the board of directors, is reported to have pointed out that 
organization with men in other plants represented a prin- 
ciple entirely incompatible with that upon which the shop 
committee rested, and that the two could not exist side by 
side. It was intimated that if the outside movement went 
on, the employe representation plan might be withdrawn. 

These three developments—the voluntary organization of 
an employes’ association independently of the representation 
plan at the Tide Water plant; the movement toward joint 
action among the employes of the three oil companies in 
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Bayonne; and the organization of a representation plan at 


he Vacuum plant as the result of a strike—constitute to- 
ether as interesting an industrial situation as could be 
‘ound in more than one day’s journey. 

: JEAN KENNEDY 


‘The Supreme Duty”? Undone 


N 1920 the Republican Party made a definite pledge to 

the voters, thus: ‘“The supreme duty of the nation is the 
onservation of human resources through an enlightened 
measure of social and industrial justice. Although the fe- 
leral jurisdiction over social problems is limited, they affect 
he welfare and interest of the nation as a whole. We pledge 
he Republican Party to the solution of these problems 
hrough national and state legislation in accordance with 
he best progressive thought of the country.” The party 
was victorious at the polls. It became responsible for the 
overnment. Its pledge was binding upon the majority in 
oth houses of Congress and upon the President. How has 
the pledge been fulfilled? 


Care of Cripples 


In his first message at the opening of the present Con- 
rress, President Coolidge recognized that much local educa- 
ional work needs national encouragement. ‘The federal- 
sooperative method, however, he intimated, must not be 
xpanded. Partly as a result of this “cold water” appli- 
sation the legislation urgently needed to authorize and con- 
jnue congressional appropriations for rehabilitation of in- 
lustrial cripples beyond the end of the first four-year period 
nding June 30, 1924, was delayed. A bill was finally passed 
yy the House authorizing appropriations for another four 
rears but this was promptly cut to two years by the Senate. 
in conference the difference was split and a three-year 
wuthorization emerged. This was approved by the Pre- 
ident, but too late for the passage of appropriations author- 
zed thereby! Accordingly, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education promptly announced that ‘‘no money is now 
wailable for allotment to the states or for federal admini- 
tration of the rehabilitation work.” And, the board added, 
‘It is important that we consider the irreparable harm which 
will be done to the thousands of men and women in training 
f the work is permitted to be stopped or to be seriously 
nterrupted.”’ ‘They stressed another very important con- 
ideration when they mentioned the effect of this confusion 
ypon “‘the personnel of state and federal staffs of highly 
rained and experienced men and women who have been 
ganized during the four years to conduct the work of 
administration.” 

From state officials came immediate testimony as to the 
eriousness of this national failure to provide the expected 
ippropriations. ‘Thousands of industrial cripples,” said the 
ndustrial commissioner in a mid-western state, “are now be- 
ng helped and rehabilitated by the states with federal aid 
ind it would be cruel and inhuman to abandon this work.” 


: Cost of Coal 

In his initial message seven months ago, President Cool- 
dge said “the cost of coal has become unbearably high,” 
slacing a great burden on our industrial and domestic life. 
He used the following terse language in stressing the great 
mportance of the report of the United States Coal Com- 


mission : 
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“Tt comprises all the facts. It represents the mature de- 
liberations and conclusions of the best talent and experience 
that ever made a national survey of the production and 
distribution of fuel.” The Federal Government, by as- 
certaining and publishing facts, said the President, 
exercise great influence.” 

However, despite urgent inquiries and a wide public 
demand for the facts assembled at a cost to the public of 
about three-quarters of a million dollars, the report of the 
commission, which went out of existence in September last, 
was held in congressional committee with the declaration 
that “no report on earth is worth $17,000’’—the estimated 
cost of publication. Finally, two days before Congress ad- 
journed publication of an abbreviated report was author- 
ized. 

Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, speaking of this 
record of inefficiency and inaction, said this special com- 
mission report to Congress received not only no legislative 
action, but was not even dignified by printing until this 
abbreviation was authorized two days before Congress ad- 
journed, 

Furthermore, while the publication of the coal com- 
mission’s report was being held up coal mine disasters in 
which hundreds of miners’ lives were needlessly lost were 
increasing to an appalling extent. As a representative of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation pointed 
out in a public hearing before the House Committee on 
Mines, the commission had gathered a great deal of valuable 
information on safety in mines which is not elsewhere avail- 
able, and delay in the publication of the commission’s find- 
ings was hampering efforts to bring about the adoption of 
urgently needed safety measures. 


‘ 
can 


Accident Compensation 


Mindful of the Republican campaign textbook announce- 
ment that the Republican Party “is distinctly friendly and 
unquestionably progressive in its attitude and in its support 
of protective standards ... wherever there is federal juris- 
diction and wherever federal action is possible and appro- 
priate,” a carefully drawn bill was introduced at the opening 
of the Harding administration, in April 1921, to provide 
an accident compensation law for private employments with- 
in the District of Columbia. The District has no accident 
reporting law, no provision for accident prevention, no com- 
pensation for the injured. Here is a disgraceful condition 
right in the shadow of the White House which Congress 
alone can remedy. Federal jurisdiction is not for one 
moment in dispute. The bill was twice favorably reported 
by congressional committee after unusually full public hear- 
ings. But Mr. Coolidge and this Congress have made not 
the slightest additional effort to translate the bill into 
law. 

Not until June 6 did the President sign the amendment 
to the United States Employes’ Compensation law making 
it possible to resume payment of awards hung up month 
after month while the victims of occupational diseases con- 
tracted in the course of federal employment were deprived 
of their lawful compensation through the arbitrary and 
dictatorial obstruction of Comptroller McCarl. .This delay 
occurred notwithstanding the fact that President’ Harding 
and the Department of Justice had a year earlier held that 
the commission had full authority to make these awards. 

Congress did pass a measure to bring the salaries of postal 
employes more nearly into line with the high cost of living 
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but it was vetoed by the President, too late for the over- 
whelming support of both Houses to re-pass the bill before 
adjournment. Even the child labor enabling act which did 
finally pass at the close of this Congress was delayed through 
months of 1923 and five months longer in 1924, although 
previous Congresses had actually passed national restrictive 
laws. The states in their ratifications have thus been con- 
siderably delayed in the long course of registering popular 
approval. Between the campaign promises of the party in 
power and fulfillment there’s fallen an unkind breach. The 
supreme duty waits practically intact for the next Congress 
and the next administration. 
JoHN B. ANDREWS 


AS-SOCIAL WORK develops into something more than the 
community’s salvage and repair service, as social workers in 
the fields of public health, housing, social insurance and re- 
gional planning acquire the skill and prestige that enables them 
to take the initiative in shaping public and industrial policies 
toward social ends, they will find it increasingly necessary to 
keep themselves in touch with the program of the basic in- 
dustries. In our Giant Power number we raised the question 
as to what the world during the past century might have been 
if from the beginning of the Industrial Revolution there had 
been a working alliance between the early captains of in- 
dustry and the forerunners of the social service professions. 
What would have been the effect upon the individual and 
home life of the great masses of the people if the service of 
the home and the security of the multitudinous individual lives 
had been given primary or equal consideration with the finan- 
cial success of the entrepreneurs in the governance of steam 
driven industry? The same question might be raised in 
limited application to the development of our American rail- 
roads whose history has been burdened by haphazard and 
speculative promotion. It should be raised again and again 
today in connection with the development of the electrical in- 
dustry which is rapidly revolutionizing the foundations of our 
economic and social life. It is amazing that this great industry 
should be permitted to develop along lines closely parallel 
to those followed by the railroads without arousing the lively 
interest and concern of social workers everywhere. 


FOR TODAY, as a hundred years ago, this new revolutioniz- 
ing giant is growing powerful by discriminating against the small 
consumer and the home. A little over a year ago, the Elec- 
trical World, a leading trade paper, published an editorial com- 
menting upon the remarkable cheapening of electrical service. 
“With a central-station output of approximately fifty billion 
kilowatt-hours and a gross income of one billion dollars,” the 
editorial said, “the average rate for the energy sold in 1922 
was thus two cents a kilowatt-hour. For domestic energy 
the rate was considerably higher than that, indicating that the 
rate to large power consumers is becoming precariously low.” 
Since that time there has been no marked tendency to correct 
the disparity between rates charged to the large industrial con- 
sumers and the domestic rates. Yet the industry is in a period 
of remarkable prosperity. The rise in the value of leading elec- 
tric utility securities is described by the Wall Street Journal 
of June 24 as sensational. During the past six months a half- 
dozen or more of these stocks have doubled in value. Since 
1921, one stock has risen from $4 to $6 a share to $88, 
another which sold under $1 in 1921 is selling at $58 today, 
a third has jumped from $2 to $3 up to $62. 


THESE INCREASES the Wall Street Journal attributes in 
part to the growth of the country, in part to the stimulation of 
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the “speculative imagination” by the strong tendency toward 
consolidations in “superpower systems.” If these consolidations 
run to type they will inevitably tend toward an increase of 
security issues until the “speculative imagination” overburdens 
the industry to an extent that will endanger the possibility of 
cheap electricity and will deprive the small consumer of the 
natural and normal advantages to which he is properly en- 
titled. In other words it will leave him with respect to 
domestic conveniences and his general standard of living im 
relatively the same position as that in which he was placed) 
by the blind and slum-breeding steam revolution. If that) 
social tragedy actually occurs the responsibility for it will in 
large measure be due to the lethargy and negligence of the 
social service professions. 


‘4 
THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE and Columbia bbe 
will jointly launch a pioneering enterprise next autumn whic 
should make a strong appeal to men and women who are look- 
ing to social service as a profession. The university announces 
that Lydia E. Sayer, the executive secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York, will give a course. specifically 
designed for those interested in becoming factory inspectors. 
The effectiveness of labor laws inheres in the quality of 
their enforcement. Not only the safety and health of thou- 
sands of factory workers, but also the successful conduct 
of many industries depends upon the knowledge, tact and skill 
of the inspectors charged with the enforcement of the law. 
And yet the importance of the inspectors’ work and their 
need for special training have received little recognition. Theirs 
is one of the few specialties in the whole range of public 
and private social service that colleges and schools of social 
work have almost entirely neglected. They have had to de- 
pend for their equipment upon their own resources supple- 
mented by two or three weeks of field work under a practic- 
ing inspector. Civil Service examinations, now in force in 
many states, give no adequate guarantee of fitness. While 
no country talks more about its social and welfare legislation 
than our own, there is no great industrial nation that has 
done so little to select and train its law-enforcing agents. A 
by-product of this neglect is that factory inspectors are gen- 
erally overworked and underpaid and debarred from the oppor- 
tunities for advancement to which the importance of their 
work should entitle them. 


TO HAVE ONE of our great universities dignify the factory 
inspectors’ profession by adding a special training course to 
its curriculum ought to win for them a juster recognition and 
heighten their prestige. ‘The course will include such subjects 
as fire protection, accident prevention, factory sanitation, occu- 
pational disease, special regulations for the protection of women 
and minors, the inspection of mercantile establishments, regu-_ 
lation of home work and the whole range of practical prob- 
lems with which factory inspectors should be prepared to deal. 
Classroom instruction will be supplemented by field trips to 
factories, stores, and museums. Miss Sayer, who will con- 
duct the course, specialized in economics and labor problems 
at Vassar. She took her master’s degree in sociology and 
social economy at Columbia. After serving as general secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization Society, first in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, and then in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, she spent j 
ten years as factory inspector and special investigator in the 
New Jersey Department of Labor under Colonel Bryant, who 
was widely honored for the distinguished quality of his ad- 
ministration. She has made their rounds with factory in- 
spectors in France, Czecho-Slovakia and England. Under her 
highly qualified leadership, the pioneering enterprise which the 
Consumers’ League and Columbia University are launching 
gives promise of new standards of labor law enforcement. 


I. Broadway and Parts Adjacent 


ANCE? Dance? Oh, let you and I have this 
dance, do!” 
This is not the bashful murmur of the 

adolescent boy, but the urgent plea of a girl 
B Wwage-earner. You can hear it any night in 
iore than one of the New York’s closed dance halls—halls 
rhere women guests are prohibited—or at least, unwelcome 
but where the ill-favored male, far from the open floor 
vhere the brave compete for the fair, can take his pick 
f the professional dancing partners supplied for him by 
he management. 

An investigator offered herself as a candidate for such a 
ob at one of these halls. She reports: 


I was hired as an instructress in spite of the fact that I 

aid I was a poor dancer and had not danced for a long time. 
‘was asked to report every evening from 8 to 1 and Sunday 
fternoon from 3 to 6, being told I simply had to be a dancing 
artner. ‘The instructresses are obliged to stay until the last 
ance, and are not allowed more than two absences a week. 
f one of these absences is on a Saturday or Sunday then the 
ntire earnings for the week are reduced two cents per dance 
or the entire week, otherwise she gets five cents per dance. 

Here the girls ask the,young men to dance, thus the boldest 
ften have the greatest number of tickets at the end of the 
vening. The minute the dance is over it sounds much like 

market place as each one tries to sell herself for the next 
ance. 

To earn $20 a week in these places a girl had to dance in 
ot, ill-ventilated rooms, no less than 70 or 80 times in an 
vening. And the dancing partners of these women were 
ften obliged to spend a good part of their weekly salary 
» dance for several hours. The admission fee, averaging 
I, included only a few dances, varying: in length from forty 
) sixty seconds. Extras were expensive and there was every 
iducement to buy from the refreshment stand. 

Here [the report comments] the commercial aspect of what 
ras once the spontaneous recreation of men and women is 
leveloped to the extreme. But even in the best of New 
fork’s commercial dance halls there is little play spirit or 
resh, genuine recreation. ‘The dance is divorced from the 
aily life of the people. It has lost any festival meaning and 
nakes no demand on imagination, or inventiveness, affords 
ttle outlet for self- or group-expression. 

The investigator who makes this report was one of sev- 
ral employed on a study of the social and recreational con- 
litions in the dance halls of New York, under the direction 
f Maria Ward Lambin, for the Women’s City Club and the 
Yity Recreation Committee. This study revealed the aston- 
shing extent to which this branch of the modern amuse- 
nent business has grown in the metropolis. 

New York has 786 licensed dance halls, including res- 
aurants, rented halls and ballrooms. In Manhattan there 
re 238. Careful estimates of attendances in the Manhattan 
alls indicate that 14 per cent of the male population between 
7 and 40 and 10 per cent of the women of the same age 


COMMUNITIES 


This Business of Dancing 


go to them once a week and spend over $3,000,000 in them 
every year. These figures are conservative, for they do not 
include restaurants where the price of food and service in- 
cludes the privilege of dancing. Almost invariably, since 
dancing alone cannot be relied upon to hold the interest of 
the crowd, the managers of the halls make use of vaudeville 
acts similar to those of the cabarets, and of other special 
features such as carnival favors, fancy dress parties, and 
prize contests, out of which the recent marathon craze de- 
veloped. 


Next to the restaurants the rented halls are most numerous. 
Many of these are let part of the time to bona fide social 
organizations, on other nights to groups of boys or young 
men who run purely commercial affairs. “The social affairs 
form a fascinating study by themselves, for they are gen- 
uinely social, bringing together homogeneous groups and re- 
vealing the rich variety of such group life in New York. 
On a Saturday night a rapid succession of visits to these 
club dances would discover a benefit dance by a Hebrew 
relief society on the lower East Side, where the poorest 
paid factory operatives in their best clothes, with grandfather 
and the baby in tow, will be found by the hundreds. ‘There 
is much gesticulating and much conversation in Yiddish. 
Farther uptown will be a costume ball by a group of young 
East Siders, none more than 25 years old, where the most 
raucous jazz is played and boisterousness, horse-play and 
general rowdiness characterize the dance. In the fifties we 
come upon a respectable lodge party where everyone is in 
formal evening clothes and the most decorous conduct is the 
rule. A few blocks away the grand annual ball of one of 
the political parties entertains a thousand people of various 
nationalities. Farther on one finds a Bohemian benefit dance 
to raise money for one of the numerous Bohemian charities. 
Upstairs in the next hall is the annual ball of the Pullman 
porters; downstairs that of a society of negro cigar makers 
from the West Indies whose orchestra plays a haunting 
tango rhythm which it prefers to American jazz. And still 
farther north one comes to the annual ball of a big Catholic 
Society which has prepared an elaborate and excellent ama- 
teur vaudeville entertainment for the occasion. Every one 
knows every one else and a stranger cannot get a dance 
unless he is properly vouched for. There are Spanish, Italian, 
Ukrainian dances—and many more. Once in a while we 
see native folk-dance steps, but as a rule the dancing is the 
same as that found in the Broadway dance palaces, which 
seem to set the pace for all. 


HE Broadway dance palace has indeed set a fashion for 

the entire country. The typical palace is a huge, bril- 
liantly lighted, lavishly decorated hall, occupying a desir- 
able site in the downtown sections of the larger cities. It 
pays an enormous rent and accommodates from 500 to 3,000 
patrons. Those who dance in these halls are, in general, 
lower in social rank than the patrons of good cabarets and 
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restaurants, but on Saturdays and Sundays one often finds 
a rather high type of business man and business woman 
there. Youngsters, out for a lark, are thrilled at the danger 
they are courting. The sightseer, alone or in parties, is 
usually present. The prostitute, too, can sometimes be found. 
In some places she works under the protection of the man- 
agement. The typical patron, however, is a factory or 
clerical worker, with little opportunity for social contact, 
who craves a little diversion from the tragic narrowness of 
the daily routine. The girls are comparatively well-dressed 
but over-ornamented. One of the young college men who 
assisted in the New York study says of this type of patron: 

A majority of the girls are superficially hardened through 
unfortunate sophistication and adopt a tough exterior as a 
means of defense. . They will usually dance with anyone 
who asks them. Usually they come in 
groups of two or three, occasionally 
with men they know, but usually not. 
They seem to leave the same way, for 
the most part, though many of them 
accept an escort home. They are by 
all odds the most pathetic and in a way, 
the most hopeful group, rom the point 
of view of social therapy. Driven to the 
halls (or cheap shows) in their desperate 
attempt to squeeze a little pleasure out 
of life, they also seem dominated by 
another motive, entirely normal, but to 
them, at least, unconscious, the desire 
for men friends, which implies mar- 
riage. 
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Groups differ widely in their stand- 
ards of conduct and dancing, from 
the most conventional kind of be- 
havior to flagrant indecency. From 
the lower East Side halls up to the 
fashionable hotels, it was commonly 
noted that few couples dance for 
aesthetic pleasure. The dancing was usually ungraceful and 


characterized by close contact and exaggerated bodily 
movements. 


A vase from Piranesi 


N the basis of this study of dance halls, the Advisory 

Dance Hall Committee, through Mrs. Henry Mos- 

kowitz, its chairman, made the following general recommen- 
dations, suggesting an outline for a year’s work: 


1. Basement rooms without easy means of egress to the 
street and third story rooms except in fireproof buildings wit 
wide stairs, should be prohibited. 

2. A definition of good ventilation should be adopted by 
the License Department. Window space is not a sufficient 
gage as patrons often object to having windows open. ‘The 
Superintendent of Buildings should be given such authority 
over ventilation and sanitary conveniences as he has over 
safety standards. 

3. Certificates of occupancy granted by the Building De- 
partment should be strictly enforced. The occupancy number 
should be inscribed on the licenses so that the policemen and 
other supervisory officer could easily detect violation of the 
certificate. 


4. There should be a ruling requiring the registration of a 
new owner when a place already holds a license. This would 
enable the license Department to refuse a license to a new 
proprietor on the basis of his past records as a dance hall 
owner. 


5. Cooperation of managers should be attained on the more 
important phases of dance hall conduct. 
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6. The closed halls should be abolished. 
7. Rented halls should prohibit the use of throwaways) 
They are too inflammable. 


8. Cabarets should be required to maintain the same stand-) 
ards in music, personnel, and supervision as the dance 
palaces. 


9. Eventually some type of closer supervision of the larger) 
halls should be adopted. 

It is recommended further that a voluntary citizen’s com: 
mittee be formed for the purpose of working with the License 
Commissicner to carry out this program. Under the Dance) 
Hall Law in New York, the License Department is given) 
full authority to issue licenses for dance halls “provided tha 
such places comply with all the provisions of the building: 
code and are safe and proper places for the purposes for which} 
they shall be used, properly ventilai 
ed, and supplied with sufficient toil 
conveniences.” 


Such a law gives the commissione | 
wide discretion; the records disclose} 
that rigid definitions of what con-| 
stitutes a “‘safe and proper place” for} 
dancing have never been formulated.| 
It is hoped that a permanent commit-| 
tee with a paid secretary, who will) 
spend full time bringing violations: 
to the commissioner’s notice and ob-. 
taining action can aid in establishing. 
the needed standards. 1h: 

The committee might also make a 
detailed study of halls in other bo- 
roughs, and act as a clearing house 
for dance hall information, par 
ticularly for social agencies and 
neighborhood organizations. It should 
also promote cooperative relations 
with neighborhood _ organizations, 
community councils and the like and help them in their own 
problems of supervising local halls. J. H.O-@ 


, 


II. San Francisco’s Way ‘ 


A beats flagrant violation of decency found on the Barbary 
Coast brought San Francisco face to face with her dang 
hall problems years ago. As early as 1913 the Police Com- 
mission had separated the saloon and dancing by prohibiting 
the sale of liquor wherever dances were held. “Closed” 
dance halls immediately sprang up and multiplied until they 
employed more than 600 girls. In 1918 the San Francisco 
Center of the California Civic League, an organization in- 
cluding in its membership every woman’s club in the city, 
in the hope of initiating a constructive plan of supervision, 
made two studies of the dance hall situation, in both close 
and open halls. One study, in conjunction with the police 
department, was made from-the standpoint of law and order, 
the other from a social and recreational viewpoint. ; 
The investigator was a young woman with a phenomen- 
ally keen eye for social facts and a genius at making friend- 
ships with boys and girls. She spent several months in the 
halls, learning the life stories of hundreds of the clerical and 
factory workers who frequented them. : 
When she brought in her report, its salient findings were 
placed before the chief of police and the police commission, 
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la body of four men appointed by the mayor, which under 
the city charter has jurisdiction over dance halls. 

| The center reported that the girls employed in the closed 
‘halls were denied the barest comforts—such as chairs and 
rest periods—necessitated by their arduous work. ‘They were 
forced to dance continuously from 8 Pp. M. to 2 A. M. 
in ill-ventilated halls. In some halls they were not allowed 
‘to refuse any man who asked them for a dance. Patrons 
paid ten cents for each dance, lasting only two minutes; in 
"the course of the evening a man would spend three or four 
| dollars, half of which went to the girls. In spite of the 
|, regulations, dope and liquor were invariably sold, drunken- 
‘ness and disorder were rife. The halls served as feeders 
to prostitution and pandering and were centers for gang- 
| fights, the planning of crime and every form of lawlessness. 
| Similar conditions were found to a les- 
ser degree in the open ones (to which 
| women were admitted as patrons), 
} where an attempt was made to keep 
| better order. 

| The commission discussed these find- 


ings frankly with the center and prom- 


| ised to cooperate in bettering condi- 


! 
| 


| . 
| tions—a promise which has been faith- 


| fully kept. The modest proposals of 
the center were briefly, as follows: 


i 


Let us place a supervisor in each of 
the halls to act, not as a kill-joy, nor as 
a harsh and unsympathetic critic, but as 
a friend to the boys and girls, an advisor 
in their many difficulties. Instead of at- 
| tempting wholesale reform by edict, let 
us consider each individual as a separate 
problem and give these young people the 
help they need in practical, material ways. 
As for reform—the supervisor can see 
to it that these youngsters scarcely out of 
their teens are no longer preyed on by the harpies of vice and 
degeneracy she can keep out the minors, whose attendance is 
illegal, anyway. 


The center appointed a committee from its own member- 
ship to be responsible for the supervision of public dance 
halls and to raise funds to pay a chief supervisor to work 
with the chief of police. The chief supervisor was given 
full authority to settle disputes between the supervisors in 
the individual hall and the managers. The individual super- 
visors were given police power and reported daily to the 
department. It was arranged that questions of policy and 
technique were to be discussed and decided by the Public 
Dance Hall Committee and the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners in joint session. 
Once these plans were agreed upon, the proprietors of the 
halls were called into the chief’s office. There they were 
_ ordered to turn over the supervision of the halls to the women 
appointed by the center and to pay them $75 per month. 
Howls of fury arose. But despite defiance and recrimina- 
tions, the order stood—no license without a supervisor. 


ANY proprietors vowed to make the lives of the 
supervisors miserable, in which task they were aided 

and abetted by the girls, who considered the women medd!e- 
some busybodies and exhausted all their resources of scorn, 

_ indifference and stubbornness. In the end the girls were won 
over by the simple kindliness of the women, who, before 
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the first winter was over, were called ‘‘mother” and were 
receiving the confidences of innumerable boys and girls. 
The proprietors mellowed when it became clear that attend- 
ance did not decrease. 

Although sanitary conditions were improved, dope sellers, 
prostitutes, bullies and panderers were excluded, and the 
halls were closed at 12.30 instead of 2 or 3 A. M., the 
Public Dance Hall Committee felt that the amusement 
offered by these places was decidedly unwholesome. At an 
opportune moment, in 1920, several organizations simul- 
taneously brought pressure to bear on the commission and 
the closed hall was abolished by a resolution which reads: 

No female shall be permitted to be employed in any dance 
hall, operating under a permit issued by the Board of Police 
Commissioners, for the purpose of dancing with male patrons 
of such dance halls; excepting that the 
resolution does not apply to bona-fide in- 
structors of dancing regularly employed 
for the exclusive purpose of giving bona- 
fide instruction in dancing. 


The other resorts on the Barbary 
Coast had gradually been closed; prac- 
tically nothing remains of it today. 

In the open halls, the supervisors 
have helped hundreds of boys and girls. 
Theirs has been case work rather than 
censorship. Sickness, marital difficul- 
ties, unmarried motherhood, unem- 
ployment, lack of sex-education, voca- 
tional maladjustment, desertion, feeble- 
mindedness, poverty, lack of knowl- 
edge of American manners and cus- 
toms, all these social problems are rep- 
resented in the crowds that troop into 
the dance hall night after night. The 
patrons are, of course, in no way con- 
strained to go to the supervisor. Only 
her friendliness and tact give her power to help them. Many 
are put in touch witly the social agencies of the city; where 
facilities are lacking the committee endeavors to create them. 
A special effort was made to discover and follow up cases 
of venereal disease. “The state board of health cooperated 
in this by placing a special agent at the disposal of the com- 
mittee until 1922, when state aid on social welfare projects 
was so largely withdrawn. 


HE patience and vigilance of these social workers of 

the dance hall, for that is what they really are, has 
materially improved conditions in the halls. They are or- 
derly and clean; vicious habitues and employes have been 
reduced to a minimum. 

The preventive work of the supervisors has made it so 
much easier to handle the dance halls that the Police Commis- 
sion and the managers are whole-heartedly in favor of the 
plan. One of the largest halls in the city volutarily retained 
its supervisor for twoyearswhile running under an injunction 
which automatically exempted it from supervision. Open 
soliciting by prostitutes has been so much reduced that at 
present not more than four or five women are barred dur- 
ing a month whereas four or five were barred nightly when 
supervision was first established. So far as they can, the 
supervisors try to help these girls with work and medical 
service, even with material aid. If they reject her friendly 
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advances, she is content to let them know they have a friend 
in need—an offer of which they often take advantage later. 

The turnover of the local supervisors has been low. ‘This 
has given the committee an important advantage because the 
workers have had time to become fairly familiar with the 
personnel of the dance hall habitues of the city. Workers are 
assigned to halls for from six months to a year, and can be 
shifted at will, so that there is little likelihood of a man- 
ager’s dominating a supervisor’s judgment. 

The San Francisco plan, on the whole, seems to combine 
the maximum of efficient administration with the minimum 
of bureaucracy. The funds needed for private support of 
the chief supervisor, office space, etc., have been raised since 
1922 by the Community Chest. By this arrangement any 
suspicion of political jockeying is removed and charges of 
graft and favoritism are avoided. In the event of a shift 
of political power, no part of the organization or technique 
is lost, whereas, if the chief supervisor were a municipal 
employe, the work could be largely destroyed by the appoint- 
ment of an incompetent person or one who lacked the 
maturity and breadth of view necessary for so complex and 
delicate a piece of work. 

In 1922 the committee carried its work a step further 
by studying the weekly “club” dances given by groups of 
boys in their own clubrooms or in rented halls. There were 
about twenty of these; they were purely commercial and 
the attendance was promiscuous. ‘The bad conditions that 
had been eliminated in the large halls were found prevail- 
ing at these small dances. In some instances the proceeds 
were used to maintain club quarters for groups which had 
a truly social purpose, and the committee decided, instead 
of forcing supervision on these adolescents, to attempt an 
experiment of a different sort. The clubs were encouraged 
to enrich their recreational programs with something more 
than the stereotyped jazz. The chief supervisor frankly 
discussed with the clubs the problems involved in running 
public dances. Once challenged, they have used so much 
judgment in controlling their dances that the dangers are 
fast being reduced to a minimum. Several clubs have re- 
cently asked the help of a paid supervisor. Once the prob- 
lem of orderly conduct is solved, the clubs add feature eve- 
nings of many sorts. One which has emerged from a rather 
rough standard of behavior recently staged a Chinese evening 
that was original and beautiful. Another produced a tableau 
of the Holy Night, with remarkable effect. The one club 
which failed to respond to this educational approach was 
forced to close because the girls refused to come to its par- 
ties when they found there were others, less rough, to go to. 

The success of supervision in San Francisco seems to be 
due largely to the practical idealism of the committee and 
to the consecutive functioning of the group, which has been 
practically unchanged in personnel since its organization. 
Its members have had vision, but they have never tried to 
move faster than the community. They have achieved re- 
sults by cooperative—not arbitrary—methods. The success 
of this joint effort on the part of a community organization 
and a public department has been stimulating for all who 
have studied it. The time has past when we thought a 
problem was settled by the passage of a prohibitory law or 
by the creation of a government bureau to deal with it. 
Continued help and interest on the part of interested citizen 
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groups is necessary to bring about the myriad creative and} 
intelligent individual adjustments into which the solution } 
of every “social problem’ resolves itself. Perhaps whei |) 
the San Francisco plan is thoroughly standardized and a full) 
code of precedents has been established, it may be appro- 
priate to turn the work over to the municipal government. |) 
But that time has not come. M. WW. Lo 


III, Can Dancing Be Play? 


UR public dance hall has somehow achieved a reputa- | 

tion as a house of mirth. Moralists and recreation | 
workers alike fear its fatal lure. The former have for years | 
crusaded against its wickedness; the latter regard it as a dan- 
gerous competitor of their own more “constructive” activities. | 
Yet on examination the house of mirth proves disappointing, 
True, it has all the trappings of a place of pleasure. The | 
atmosphere is sensuous, one finds rose color, gilt, tinsel, 
mirrors, plush draperies, crystal chandeliers, brilliant lights, — 
one, or even two, full orchestras. But despite all these, 
there is little spontaneity, little variety, no play and no 
mirth. The higher the admission fee, the more lavish the 
decorative effort; but every dance hall, whether it charges 
ten cents or a dollar, is essentially like every other; the 
entertainment is as standardized as a patent breakfast food 
or a Ford automobile. 

Perhaps its reputation as a house of pleasure is partly 
due to the dance hall’s antecedents. Public dancing in this 
country grew up in connection with the saloon. Later it 
was promoted by restaurants and cabarets; only recently — 
it become an important separate institution, (The first 
palace or large ballroom was established in New York in 
1911.) Public regulation between 1910 and 1920 separated 
the saloon and dance hall so that even before the passage 
of the Volstead Law the modern “‘palace’ had made its 
appearance. It has been found highly profitable as a sep- 
arate amusement and has attracted the type of business man 
who backs the “movies,” six-day bicycle races, circus and 
vaudeville acts. Corporate ownership is the rule and the 
investment in these large halls runs into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

This transformation of the dance from a community art- 
form to a business enterprise of a highly competitive nature | 
is significant. ‘The reasons for this change of status deserve 
more study than they have so far received. ‘The chief in- 
The Puritan taboo on 
dancing, which degraded and vulgarized it and drove ‘it 
into underground channels; and the industrial revolution 
which together with the westward movement of population, 
broke up the settled agricultural communities of Europe. 
Under the stress of these two forces, the traditional forms 
of social expression, such as folk dances and festivals, were 
gradually discarded. Dancing was divorced from everyday 
life and, ceasing to be a dramatic expression, suffered pro- 
gressive aesthetic deterioration. 

Is the change for better or for worse? It is difficult to 
answer. But it is certain that the reputation of the dance 
hall as a place of riotous, spontaneous, even sinful, happiness 
is entirely unfounded. It is as drab a commercial institu- 
tion as the corner grocery store. Like the grocer, the dance 
hall manager’s sole aim is profit. The limits set upon his 
activities are the community standards of respectability, for 
if he offends them, his profits are mil. 


a 
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He has but a limited stock-in-trade. It is generally be- 
teved by the moralists that the satisfactions he affords are 
inwholesome and corrupting; the friends of the dance hall 
aye contended that they are nourishing. But on examina- 
ion they appear to be so denatured as to afford little posi- 
ive nourishment or recreation. At best the activities offered 
lemand neither imagination nor objective expression; at 
worst they seem an anodyne for repressions and frustrations. 


| 


ET us examine the wares in detail. The music is of 
the pronounced jazz variety. From 8 p. M. to 1 A. M. 
the orchestras play one foxtrot after another, the melodies 
ilmost indistinguishable from one another. An occasional 
waltz or one-step varies this monotony and of late, in New 
York, a tango is played once an hour! Tach dance lasts 
about three minutes with intermissions of one minute. The 
patronage usually includes about one-fourth more men than 
rirls and the unfortunate extra men form a permanent 
wall of spectators. When a charge is made for each dance 
(which is the rule in the larger halls), the cost of dancing 
ull of them is prohibitive; usually half the crowd is 
ypathetically watching the other half dance. 
And what of the emotional satisfactions 
of the dance itself? Very little aesthetic 
content remains in the modern foxtrot, with 
its simplified steps which can be learned in 
one evening. Ihe possible pleasure in skill- 
ful performance, in the dance as a dramatic 
expression, is extremely limited. The dancing 
therefore becomes either a simple physical 
response to rhythm or a means of erotic sti- 
mulation. For most of the girls it seems to 
De a means of relaxation; the greater number 
9f the men are evidently in search of erotic 
adventure—which usually fails to materialize 
save in forms so mean as to be more pathetic 
than disgusting. For the most part the 
Jance hall presents a level of monotony and 
nirthlessness. The patrons have little posi- 
ive interest either in each other or in what 
hey are doing. 

Yet the dance hall—failing to encourage 
nitiative, invention, or  selection—has its 
ywn satisfactions. No one who has watched 
ind mingled with the crowds in a “palace” 
‘an fail to realize that part of the pleasure 
t gives is of the sort described by John 
Dewey in Human Nature and Conduct: 


visit. 


There are two... forms of réactions .. . 
ne characteristic of persons engaged in a rou- 
ine, monotonous life of toil attended by fa- 
igue ... [This] class makes a foray into a 
nore highly colored world as a substitute for 
he normal exercise of planning, invention, judg- 
nent. Having no responsibilities, they seek to 
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patrons an illusion of social prestige and importance. For 
the time being, the factory worker, the soda-fountain clerk 
or the truck-driver are not drudges, but ladies and gentle- 
men of leisure with the means to employ a paid entertainer. 

‘The dance hall seems to furnish a limited opportunity for 
erotic stimulation; it encourages an illusion of social pres- 
tige; it is an avenue to random acquaintances; the danc- 
ing itself gives some rhythmical satisfaction and physical exer- 
cise or relaxation. None of these satisfactions goes very 
deep. The apathy of the typical dance hall patron becomes, 
after a while, pathetic. In view of the enormous number 
of people who are dependent on this institution for their 
recreation, it becomes almost tragic. 


HE evils of vicious associations can be practically elim- 
inated by vigilant supervision; that has been demon- 
strated in San Francisco. But in any large view the dance 
hall is not a mere problem of regulation; it is a phase of 
the whole leisure-time problem—the task of creating insti- 
tutions which shall give the mass of people opportunities for 
using their leisure creatively. It seems more important, 
then, to discover what can be put into the 
dance hall than what shall be taken out of 
it. Since it zs mirthless, since it lacks form, 
color and imagination, it would seem that 
the really constructive work of the future 
lies in making it genuinely joyous for those 
who frequent it. How is the question. 
Recent experiments and studies seem to 
indicate that the dance-hall manager so much 
needs friendly public opinion to insure a 
permanent livelihood, that he will go a long 
way to meet its demands: community or- 
ganizations with sufficient power and in- 
ventiveness can change the character of the 
amusement if they choose. In Chicago, the 
managers have cooperated for the past three 
years with the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation in a campaign to make graceful danc- 
ing the fashion and in utilizing community 
singing during intermissions. This is the 
most striking illustration of group coopera- 
tion so far achieved in the country, but there 
are other instances of individual coopera- 
tion in smaller cities. Some inventive man- 
agers have found out for themselves that 
the business flourishes on such innovations. 
In New York, one hall has discovered that 
the Paul Jones, a Tuesday night feature, 
is highly popular.. During the marches and 
cotillion figures the patrons romp and play 
and really relax—for all too short a period. 
Several other halls, notably one in Phila- 
delphia, have found that cotillion figures 
and “old-fashioned”? dances can be used ex- 


ecover an illusion of potency and social recog- mir sea aetins t clusively with success. In the dancing part- 
ition by an artificial exaltation of their sub- a which ie Be ners now employed by most open halls, the 


nerged and humiliated selves . . . an indulging 
n fantasies which, impotent in action, build a 
yorld which yields temporary excitement. 


The spacious, handsome halls, the crowds of 
eople, the atmosphere of pseudo-sophistica- 
ion and refinement unquestionably give the 
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management has a corps of workers ready 
to put over stunts and new dances. But the 
real initiative must come from outside the 
business—from those who have genuine rec- 
reation at heart. 


in Dance 
Maria Warp LAMBIN 


SOC TAGE PRG aes 


Childhood, Inc. 


CHILD in a canning factory helps to produce 

the finished product that you consume on your 

table. A child working for a peddler carries 

the purchasable articles up and down your back 
stairs. 1n both cases the personality of the child has noth- 
ing to do with the amount he can earn. All he needs is 
the usual complement of hands and feet and eyes and the 
ability to learn to perform a certain set of more or less 
mechanical actions. But there are occupations in which 
children are largely engaged, and for which it is difficult 
to secure any adequate regulation, where the appeal of 
childhood is a factor to be reckoned in estimating earning 
power. ‘The instant this factor becomes a part of the prob- 
lem of child labor, the issue becomes clouded. Laws are 
either not passed to restrain it—or not enforced. ‘The 
public condones it by not protesting and by contributing 
to it, and commercial enterprise, estimating its value by 
actual experiment, reaches out more widely each year to 
include children among its income-producing assets. To 
the casual observer three more incongruous groups could 
scarcely be found than begging children, children in street 
trades, and children on the stage; but in each of these 
three classes the appeal of childhood is the commodity 
actually offered for sale to a sentimental and unthinking 
public. 


Child Beggars 

To begin at the lowest plane, let us first consider the 
begging children. All begging is based on a special appeal 
to a primal sympathy. Age, poverty, disease, hunger, de- 
formity, if properly presented, are the open sesame to 
almost any pocketbook; and so they have been recognized 
by the army of beggars each of whom capitalizes his own 
special appeal even if he has to invent it. With the child 
there is no need to present any physical appeal except that 
of childhood itself. 

In the more serious phases of begging, children are usu- 
ally instigated by adults. 
of wholesale market streets. Very often the children who 
beg for everything from meat to fruit in the market streets 
are given carfare by their parents to go and to return, and 
the food begged, or salvaged from barrels of waste, or 
stolen, is used on the family table. We have records of 
children habitually begging on these streets from homes 
of which their parents are the owners. No man, or woman, 
could possibly extract from the market men week after 
week the quantities of food that the children carry off in 
their sacks and baskets. 

The point is still more vividly illustrated in other forms 
of begging. A blind man stated that with his delicate 
looking daughter of fourteen to lead him he could make 
enough money selling pencils from September to February 
to allow the girl to enter high school and to support his 
family of five in comfort for six months without work. 
No argument was ever found to convince him that it would 
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In Chicago we have the problem 


be just as profitable to let the child secure a work certificate 
and a regular job and hire someone older to lead him. He 
had tried other leaders and had found no one so profitable, 

A most ingenious plan was worked out by an old colored 
man. Equipped with blue glasses, a can, a folding camp- 
stool, an accordion, and a tin cup, he employed four little 
colored boys from eight to ten years old to precede him 
through the homegoing crowds of a busy transfer corner, 
The children were each given a tin cup. It was a jolly 
game to them, and profitable. They darted about among 
the crowd while the old man walked slowly along, or sat: 
at the corner making sad noises on his accordion. From 
five to six-thirty, when the crowds began to lessen, they 
worked, and then divided their profits. The boys received 
20 cents on every dollar they collected, and they rarely re- 
ceived less than 60 cents each. This meant $9.60 for the 
old man plus an unknown amount which he had gathered 
in his own cup. 

In the first two cases cited the beggars were actually 
blind and used their own children. In the last case, the 
nature and bulk of the old man’s equipment led us to sus- 
pect that his blindness was assumed. “The crowds probably 
never questioned either his blindness or his parenthood— 
and gave accordingly. 

One of the most vicious instances of this use of the appeal 
of childhood came to light this year in the case of a father 
and mother of five children who have been supported for 
over two years by the monthly sale of “fake” raffle tickets. 
The bulk of the selling has been done by a thin, under- 
sized girl now just 14. The majority of the people whom 
she approached either bought a ticket or gave money—some- 
times repeatedly. The child conveyed such an impression 
of distress and honesty that no one could resist her. The 
tickets bore the legend, ‘“Drawing for a sick person,” the 
date of the rafle and the home address. The child always 
told the same story, with slight variations. Her father 
was slowly recovering from or slowly dying of tuberculosis. 
The family was large and they had neither clothes nor 
food enough. ‘They were raffling ‘‘my father’s gold stick- 
pin” or “my mother’s gold ring”’ at first; later it became a 
leather morris chair or an electric lamp. Both the mother 
and father were perfectly healthy people, 39 and 42 years 
of age respectively, and their well-furnished basement flat 
was adorned with a large fern, a bowl of goldfish, and a 
mahogany victrola. The man had not done a month’s hard 
work in two years. 


Newsies 

Newspaper selling is more easily recognized as a legiti- 
mate occupation and has the added element of cheap labor. 
The circulation of a great daily must be kept up by selling 
limitless numbers of papers at two or three cents apiece. 
From the truckman to the stand man, to the small boy, 
the papers pass. As each decreasing unit of papers is given 
out the possibility of profit grows smaller and smaller until 
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1 the hands of the small boy it almost reaches the vanish- 
ig point. The circulation manager, the truck man, the 
tand man, and the agent, each in turn stimulates the activ- 
ies of the inexhaustible small boy who is willing to work 
or a profit of four-fifths of a cent or less per paper and 
9 stay up all night if necessary to make a dollar. 

But aside from the element of cheap labor that undoubt- 
dly enters into many phases of newsboy activity, the psy- 
hology consciously or unconsciously built upon by many 
f those who use children in street trades is the appeal that 
small boy makes to the average purchaser of newspapers. 
ometimes it is frankly expressed. At eleven o’clock one 
ight a ragged boy of thirteen was found selling papers 
1 front of a theatre. The boy sold to the homegoing crowd 
s fast as he could handle papers and make change. At 
he corner the stand man who employed him sold an occa- 
ional paper. The man was frank. ‘The boy’s family 
eeded the money and people bought more papers from a 
kid” than from a man. The older boys know this very 
yell and frequently twelve and thirteen-year-old boys have 
een found trailing in the wake of a little brother. The 
ig boy carries the bulk of the papers and the little fellow, 
alf a block away, with a few papers under his arm, does 
he actual’selling. One stout lad of twelve refused to sell 
vhen he was forbidden to take his six-year-old brother with 
im. Men approve of small boys earning money—the 
maller the boy the easier it is to give him trade, and a tip. 
Sut with newspapers fighting every effort to restrict their 
se of children we have small boys of nine smoking and 
ambling in news alleys late at night and boys under four- 
een sleeping on counters and heaps of papers, or witnessing 
nd taking part in indecencies among the older men. We 
ave extreme youth in competition with old men and old 
yvomen, with blind men and crippied men and mental 
efectives; all of whom may be found in numbers among 
uccessful newspaper sellers, and all helping to keep up 
he paper’s circulation. 


Children on the Stage 
With stage children the problem is stripped of its ob- 
iously sordid side and takes on the glamor of the theatre. 
\cross the footlights children make a tremendous money- 
etting appeal and parents fall under the spell as unthink- 
ngly as an audience does. Back of the parents and the 
udiences we have two great commercial enterprises or- 
anized from coast to coast—the theatrical business and the 
noving picture industry. No more elemental illustration 
ould be found of the part children may play in this busi- 
ess of entertainment than an incident which took place 
wo months ago in,a small vaudeville and moving picture 
ouse during a juvenile contest. The contest did not begin 
ntil nine o’clock. At the invitation of the manager twelve 
hildren from four to fifteen years of age speedily mounted 
9 the stage. In their wake toddled a baby not over 214 
ears old. She pulled herself up the steps to the stage 
nd stood in the glow of the footlights.. She was not a 
awvely child nor daintily dressed—just a stolid-looking or- 
inary baby. The audience was in gales of laughter by 
he time she got to her feet on the stage. The manager 
eized their mood and the opporutnity. The other chil- 
ren, some in fancy costumes, waiting uncomfortably in line 
o dance for the $3.00 prize, were ignored while the man- 
ger talked to the baby. The baby did not answer, merely 
soked at him and walked toward the other children. The 
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audience shouted with joy. For ten minutes the game was 
played. With a running fire of comment, the manager sug- 
gested meanings and imputed cleverness to the child’s stolid 
behavior that the audience accepted and gloated over. They 
were stirred to hilarious laughter, almost to tears, by the 
sight of a baby behaving like a baby. 

This is the essence of the stage child problem. This 
primal appeal of the young human creature to adults 
is used in every form and never fails of the thing a theatre 
manager seeks the world over to find—a spontaneous re- 
sponse from any theatreful of people. We have high grade 
players suddenly bidding for a new lease of popularity by 
appearing in plays written about a child. We have whole 
vaudeville companies composed entirely of children—from 
five to thirty in each group—traveling about the country 
playing low and high grade vaudeville houses that give 
four and five performances a day. Dressed like adults, 
singing the popular suggestive songs of adults, dancing 
mature and unchildlike dances, rouged and powdered like 
the oldest actor of them all, these babies come before the 
footlights with every outward semblance of maturity and 
sophistication except size; but through the thickest makeup 
the appeal of childhood radiates to the topmost gallery. 

A tiny girl—not yet eight—began with a company of 
ten small companions three years ago. When she was six, 
she had acquired the technique of a vaudeville comedienne 
and with a gesture, a glance, or a cough, sent her audiences 
into peals of laughter. The greatest moment of her suc- 
cess always came when, dressed in a grotesque ingenue 
costume long used in vaudeville, she sang in a strained child- 
ish voice with a baby’s enunciation, “I ain’t nobody’s sweetie 
and I don’t give a goll gosh darn.” 

Parents, personal managers, booking agencies, and_the- 
atre managers reap substantial profits—often in the case of 
the first two, complete support—from the children’s work. 

It seems time to remind ourselves that the plastic mind 
and body of almost any child lends itself to the type of 


| For Chicago Children 


HE Juvenile Protective Association of 

Chicago, established to deal with condi- 
tions which are directly or indirectly responsi- 
ble for juvenile delinquency, has a juvenile oc- 
cupations department. It is concerned through- 
out the city with begging children, children in 
street trades, children on the stage, and all 
other neglected forms of child labor. Its object 
is to secure the enforcement of existing laws which bear 
upon the various forms of child employment and the enact- 
ment of better laws where they are needed. It also deals 
with individual cases and takes the initiative in prosecu- 
tion whenever that is found necessary. Periodically the 
department is called upon to prevent the theatre interests 
from overturning certain prohibitive laws regarding stage 
children and from establishing a permit system in Illinois. 
So far, with the help of the women’s organizations of 
the state, it has been able to defeat these efforts. At 
present there is a plan to strengthen Chicago’s out- 
grown street trades ordinance, another to secure better 
general enforcement of the child labor law, and a third, 
to establish an exchange of information on itinerant 
groups of stage children for whose protection the states 
have the most diverse laws. 
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training necessary to “shape it” for theatrical perform- 
ances. Nothing but time and experiment in this living 
material we call childhood will let us know the ultimate 
results, and even then we shall not know definitely because 
failures disappear and no one publishes their stories, while 
the successes never fail to tell us at what an early age they 
made their debut. We do know that children in ever in- 
creasing numbers are being pressed into the theatrical pro- 
fession and the movies. 


What Can We Do? 

I do not intend to make any comparison between the pro- 
fessions of begging, news selling, and acting, for children. 
I do intend to emphasize the fact that in all three of these 
uses a money value is given to the element of childhood. So 
far as begging is concerned, we could get along most satis- 
factorily without any of it and when it exploits children 
there is nothing to do but to bring to bear every power of 
the community against it. The greatest need is a means of 
educating the public not to respond to a child’s appeal with- 
out tracing it back to its source and discovering the adult 
responsible for the child’s employment. 

Most of us are agreed that certain phases of street selling 
by boys are satisfactory. But to control the flagrant ex- 
ploitation and demoralization of newsboys no adequate means 
have been found because the newspapers are powerful to fight 
all efforts even of reasonable control. 

The theatrical interests, concerned with shipping their en- 
tertainers from state to state, have gone a step farther than 
the newspapers. They have made successful organized efforts 
to break down prohibitive state laws and have succeeded in 
securing laws which offer no form of protection and no 
prohibitions in the use of children under fourteen years old. 
Their attitude toward the whole question 
is illustrated by an article that appeared 
in The Billboard for June 2, 1923. Wis- 
consin, fitted with a liberal permit system 
by theatrical influence in 1911, attempted 
again to establish prohibitions in the use 
of children on the stage. Wisconsin 
failed and The Billboard announced the 
failure under an article entitled ‘Spare 
the Child and Spoil the Play.” The 
article states that Equity, in opposing the 
bill, was working not only for itself but 
for playwrights and managers. Spare the 
Child and Spoil the Play was probably 
the thought in the mind of a manager 
who trained a little boy to stammer in a 
role. In a few months another child had 
to be substituted—but stammering was 
eliminated from the part. 

Continuous public education, stringent enforcement of 
adequate laws, and the enactment of stronger laws where 
they are needed are the only remedies when commercial 
interest persists in demanding an unlimited use of children. 
Wherever the appeal of childhood enters the problem, the 
necessity for public education is of utmost importance since 
sentiment in regard to children so easily blinds individuals 
and groups to logical thought and action about them. 

The end to dream of would be voluntary restriction im- 
posed by the interests most concerned in the capitalization 
of childhood’s appeal. Until that time comes laws must be 
made and enforced. F. Zeta YOUMANS 
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Who Wants Old Age Pensions; 


I—Today’s Producers 
IY, eens of us jog along comfortably from day to day 


and year to year, vaguely expecting—when we sub 
consciously consider the matter—that somehow all will b 
well with us in our old age. Some of us even go so fa 
as to take out an insurance policy, in a moment of consciou 
consideration. All is well now. Perhaps we are even “put 
ting by” a little. Why look so far ahead? “Sufficient unt 
the day...” Complacent, we feel that pauperism will neve 
overtake us. “The poor, of course, are different. One migh 
expect them to need assistance, if not now, then surely later 

Yet what is the case? At least half of ne aged for whon 
financial assistance was provided by certain Boston socia 
agencies during a period of five years (1919-1923) ha 
been, during their period of-maximum efficiency, in moderat 
eens or even well-to-do and wealthy—in the popu 
lar sense of the terms. Statistically speaking, of the 81 
people studied who were no longer able by their own effort 
to sustain themselves, and whose period of senescence wa 
inadequately provided for, only 43.7 per cent had beet 
legitimate prospective applicants for old age poor relief 
That is, 25 per cent had never had large enough income 
to provide even a minimum of subsistence, and 18 per cen 
had been able to provide for themselves and their familie 
merely the bare necessities of life. 

It is not my purpose to go into the “whys and where 
fores” of this inability to provide for old age, fundamenta 
though that may be to the solution of the old age problem 
But I wish to raise the question of whether the industria 
aspect is, after all, so significant when less than half th 
people in this typical sample of aged poo 
can rightly be called “chronic poor.’ 
The majority of these people were evel 
as you and J, with no suspicion of pauper 
ism ahead of them, and approximately 2! 
per cent represented the ‘‘cream of th 
industrial life’ of their day—a few high 
class executives, skilled tradesmen, pro 
fessional men and women, manufacturers 
and proprietors of shops ae commercia 
establishments. 

Thus it would seem that if our presen 
economic order were responsible for evet 
half of the suffering and poverty amons 
those aged who had always been in the 
lowest social stratum, yet it would bi 
quite possible to conceive of distress anc 
want among the aged in a state of societ 
which provided a more even distributiot 
of the world’s goods. An old age pension is not incompat 
ible with industrial reform, if it is industrial reform we 
need. It would seem that an old age pension is needec 
whether we have industrial reform or not. Only about § 
per cent of the primary causes of dependency in the 81¢ 
cases studied can be attributed to definite personal weak 
nesses such as shiftlessness, intemperance, and the like. Bu 
catastrophes, ill health, business failures, and investmen’ 
frauds can befall the best of us. 

The people who never earned enough to provide for thei 
old age should be the burden of that state which foster: 
industries which are parasitic on the body politic. As fo! 
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the non-pauper element which contributed to the social wel- 
fare in days gone by, can the state conscientiously leave 
provision for their last few years of existence to the whim 


of the charitably disposed ? 
LovuisE SCHLICHTING 


1I—More Women than Men 


HEREVER the rapidly growing interest in old age 
pensions in the United States crystallizes into legisla- 
tion, women will be the principal gainers, just as in the 
absence of such legislation they are the principal sufferers. 
More women than men find existence in their old age 
precarious and difficult. Not only are they usually less well 
equipped to earn their living than men, not only have their 
wages been lower and their services less in demand in their 
old age, but they live longer. Louis I. Dublin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has shown that the 
average male born in the United States can expect to be 
dead at fifty. Whereas the average female can at birth 
expect to live to be fifty-three. When this average female 
passes the fifty-year mark she then has a life expectation of 
twenty-two years, that is she can expect to live to be seventy- 
two; while the exceptional male who reaches fifty can only 
expect to live twenty years longer, or until he is seventy. 
(The statements are based on figures for the original Regis- 
tration States in 1910.) Thus not only do more women 
than men reach old age, but those who do have several extra 
years added to their lives, not at the active prime but at 
the unproductive and helpless end. ae 

This general situation is strikingly reflected in the district 
of Boston selected by the Research Department of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of that city as 
a field for intensive study of the aged. Every person in 
the district who is sixty-five years of age or more is being 
interviewed. So far three out of every five persons inter- 
viewed have been women. Of these women almost three- 
fourths are dependent wholly or in part, while three-fourths 
of the men are entirely independent. 

These aged dependents are for the most part supported 
by relatives, but among those cared for by homes for the 
aged, women also constitute a large majority. According 
to the Federal Census for 1910 there were for every 100 
men in Massachusetts homes for the aged 220 women. 
Massachusetts state reports show that in 1922 ten times 
as many women as men were cared for by these homes. 
(This includes out-door relief.) 

More emphatic and valuable confirmation of the superior 
interest of women in old age legislation is the fact that in 
countries having pensions for the aged a vastly larger number 
of women than men receive them. In England, Australia, 
Denmark, and France approximately 60 out of every 100 
aged persons relieved by the state are women. Official 
reports show that from 1914 to 1920 England had each year 
almost a million pensioners (984,000 in 1914). In 1914, 
63 per cent of these were women; in 1917, 64 per cent; 
and in 1920, 65 per cent. Australia, which like England 
has a gift pension, had 100,000 pensioners in 1920, 61 out 
of every 100 of whom were women. In Denmark the aged 
poor are sometimes given pensions but are more often sup- 
ported in homes provided by the government. In 1920 
80,000 were being relieved, 60 per cent women. In France 
in 1919 200,000 old people were receiving state relief (not 
the contributory pension), 60 per cent of them’ women. 
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What agitation there was in the United States for public 
relief similar to that given in these countries, had until 
last year come to little: Arizona had passed an old age 
pension bill and it had been declared unconstitutional; in 
halt a dozen states commissions had studied the problem. 

There was in 1923, however, a great burst of interest in 
pension legislation. The extent of this interest is indicated 
not so much by the fact that three states passed pension 
bills, as by the fact that 22 states considered doing so. It 
was in Nevada, Montana and Pennsylvania that pension 
legislation was successful. In five other states, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Texas, and Wisconsin, the bill 
passed one house. In several others favorable committee 
reports were obtained. Although the bills introduced in 
Indiana and Massachusetts were defeated, commissions have 
been created in those states to study the situation. Even 
Alaska felt the increased interest and revised her pension 
act of 1915, extending its scope considerably. 

Since it is reasonable to expect pension grants in the 
United States, similar to those in Europe, to be similarly 
distributed, this movement toward legislation must be partic- 
ularly gratifying to women. Adequate grants will to some 
extent, here as elsewhere, equalize the hazards of old age 
for men and women. Maset Tay_or 


2BES PHILIPPINES. CHAPTER of the American. Red 
Cross, with fifty branches and a broad program, claims in its 
sixth annual report that its work is larger and more important 
than that of any other single chapter. Its health and nursing 
service has grown in the past year from a staff of 36 to one 
of 91, of whom 85 are public health nurses. It points with 
pride to the reduction of infant mortality in one year, in the 
Sta. Cruz district of Manila, from 176 per 1,000 to 52. The 
Junior Red Cross has more than 600,000 paid members; it is 
providing free dental service for school-children through six 
clinics in Manila and 51 in the provinces. The chapter main- 
tains an associated charities which has cared during the past 
year for 850 families. ‘The latest activity to be added is 
a service of relief for indigent Americans and American sea- 
men. To an increasing degree the actual management of the 


chapter’s program has been placed in the hands of Filipino 
workers. 


STUDENTS of the Smith College School for Social Work 
who are returning to Northampton in July for their third 
summer session of three months will come from fifteen differ- 
ent agencies where, during the past nine months, they have been 
getting field experience—from community centers, psychopathic 
hospitals, medical hospitals, child guidance clinics, and insti- 
tutes for juvenile research. The school has planned its field 
work on the three-fold principle that it should be unbroken 
by academic engagements; that the student should be attached 
to an agency for a long enough period so that she can not 
only begin but can carry through, so far as possible, the adjust- 
ments necessary for her cases; and that diversity rather than 
uniformity of experience is desirable. The most recent de- 
velopment in such field work has to do with the study and 
treatment of the maladjustments of children: the school has 
placed student workers with the Chicago Institute for Juvenile 
Research, the Child Guidance Clinic under the department of 
mental hygiene in Massachusetts, the Habit Clinic of the 
Community Health Association in Massachusetts, and the 
Commonwealth Fund child guidance clinics in St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and Los Angeles. 
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Four Books About Farmers } 


ARM Credits in the United States and Canada 

is the title that handicaps an outstanding book by 

James B. Morman, economist of the Federal Farm 

Loan Board. The book contains digests and tab- 

ulations, as one would expect, and they relate to a theme 

that farmers, bankers and everybody else are finding “old 

stuff.” Nevertheless, surely few will begin the book with- 

out reading all of it and keeping it at hand for reference. 

The riddle of the Sphinx is no such exercise as finding a 

way by which agriculture can meet the demands of an urban 

civilization. A solution of this problem has been asked fre- 

quently, but the “old stuff” remains as good as new. Mr. 

Morman tells of recent unsuccessful adventures in seeking 

solutions. He has not the answer. The problem will seem 

easier to those who do not read his book than to those who 
read it. 

Farm indebtedness increases amazingly in the best years; 
in other years, especially the worst, the increase accelerates. 
“To the farmers of the United States and Canada who are 
out of debt, this book is hopefully dedicated.” The pro- 
portion of farmers who are in debt increases, in the best 
years as in the worst; the class to which the book is dedicated 
diminishes. Pre-war normalcy was a drift toward the goal 
now at hand. We read: 

The papers connected with every individual loan are sent 
to the Federal Farm Loan Bureau for examination. . .. A 
study of thousands of these papers submitted for examination 
by the various federal and joint stock land banks reveals the 
fact that the effects of the agricultural crisis are not confined 


to any particular type of farming nor to any part of the country, 
but are quite general.in their scope and range. 


The contrary is asserted persistently and in the highest places ; 
but decay of agriculture is not in the wheat belt alone, but 
runs to the gates of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


The increase in the average mortgage debt on farms oc- 
curred during a decade the greater part of which is regarded 
as representative of normal agricultural and business condi- 
tions, while the last four or five years were characterized by 
unusual agricultural prosperity because of the increased prices 
for farm products as a result of the great European war. 
Nevertheless, farmers had to increase the debt on their farms 
for one reason or another—a debt which high prices for 
their products were unable to diminish or wipe out before 
the crisis came and cast its lingering shadows over the whole 
agricultural industry. 

This is the mortgage debt on farms, not a debt of tenants. 

To Herbert Quick, The Real Trouble with the Farmers 
is the landlord, whose chapter is entitled The Vampire of 
the Farmer. Mr. Quick sees that the single tax would dis- 


pose of the landlord, and, as another chapter is headed, Make 


FARM CREDITS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, by James 
oe Morman. Macmillan Co. 406 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The 
urvey. 

THE REAL TROUBLE WITH THE FARMERS, by Herbert Quick. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 215 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey, 
THE FARMER AND. HIS FARM, by Frank App and Charles Raymond 
Woodward. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 338 pp. Price $2.00 postpu:d of 

The Survey. 
RURAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS, by Charles Josiah Galpin. 
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Land Cheap Once More. Minor troubles of the farmer 
are the cost of long distance transportation by land and the 
monopolies protected by the tariff . Mr. Quick is aware that 
“most farmers will agree” with him about the single tax; 
he understands them and he suggests no disagreement about 
the other topics in the book. ‘His fidelity to truth as he sees 
it and to farmers who need truth is more heartening than 
it should be because more unusual. 
In The Farmer and His Farm, Frank App and Carl Ray- 
mond Woodward, of or formerly of the New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture, “have endeavored to set forth the 
economic principles which underlie the successful operation 
of the farm business, and, as far as possible, to show their 
practical application.” ‘The young man who is contem- 
plating the purchase of a farm must possess certain essential 
resources—personal and material. First of all, if he is to 
succeed in farming or in any other profession, he must have 
high standards of character and integrity.” If results sug- 
gest inadequate supplies of such resources, their distributi 
seem satisfactory, for “Throughout the rural population we 
do not find the stratification of human beings as we do in 
the city where the ability of the individual usually places him 
on a different level from the rest of his fellowmen.” hs 
Charles Josian Galpin, in charge of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, appends to his discussion of Rural Social 
Problems two chapters of personal reminiscence. If a reader 
would begin with these two chapters of literary art, he 
would be aware that the author is not a bureaucrat merely 
or primarily. Dr. Galpin knows that rural neighborhoods 
have initiative and that regimentation would not be accept- 
able to them or well for them. ‘Though his vision is of or- 
ganization, his charity might not exclude a reader who dis- 
sented from his premises and therefore from every conclusion. 
The hope and faith of such a reader would be in autonomies 
and diversities. j 
With no apparent limiting of approval, Dr. Galpin gives 
the constitution of The Association of School Trustees o 
the Chaffey Union High School District, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia. Article II is 
Membership: Any school trustee of any district sending 
students to the Chaffey Union High School District or any 
member of the high school board shall be eligible to member- 
ship in the Association. The County Superintendent shall be 


an ex-officio member. School principals shall be associate 
members. 


Such an organization seems all that could be asked 
those who would have rural schools members of a high-sch 
system and who look to trustees for “the advancement 
all the educational interests of all the districts represented.” 
Readers who would build upward from foundations rather 
than downward from the weather-vane would prefer a 
organization of pupils, teachers and parents, omitting sc 
principals, the county superintendent and the trustees. T 
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wo preferences differ fundamentally; Dr. Galpin repre- 
‘mts one of them. He does suggest that “in a community 
there the high-school board of trustees is willing to co- 
perate with the grade-school boards” the teachers might 
form a circle of mutual advantage and benefits”; the circle 
jfould be “an opportunity for a high-school principal to 
italize a community to its very fringes.” ‘The contrasting 
reference is exemplified by Thorstein Veblen, who con- 
ludes his discussion of The Higher Learning in America 
yith “the obiter dictum that, as seen from the point of view 
f the higher learning, the academic executive and all his 
vorks are anathema, and should be discontinued by the 
imple expedient of wiping him off the slate; and that the 
‘overning board, in so far as it presumes to exercise any 
ther than vacantly perfunctory duties, has the same value 
ind should with advantage be lost in the same shuffle.” 
From knowledge of folk schools Dr. Galpin writes: 
'These Danish schoolmasters are like the prophets of Israel. 
Bey are great souls themselves. Learned, simple in habits, 
‘motional, their psychology is tremendously real.” A price 
jaid for standardization is that prophets of Israel and 
nasters of folk schools do not fit into its system; and because 
Danish folk schools are not standardized, such men gravi- 
late to them. Some feeling of this is in the strong opposition 
imong American farmers to consolidated and standardized 
chools, in which schools Dr. Galpin suggests no flaw. 
CLARKE F, ANSLEY 


Better and Enough of Them 


TOUSING PROGRESS IN WESTERN EUROPE, by Edith Elmer 
Wood. E. P. Dutton Co. 210 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The 
Survey. 


PERHAPS the most interesting and encouraging con- 

clusion to be drawn from Mrs. Wood’s thoughtful 
iurvey of the housing situation in Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, Italy and Holland is that precisely in those countries 
that have suffered most from housing shortage in the last 
‘ew years and which have done most to make it good there 
1as also been the largest progress towards the improvement 
of housing standards. ‘Too often the housing reformer in 
America is met with the remark: “What is the use of talk- 
ng about better homes when there are not nearly enough 
nomes of any kind to meet the need!’ Indeed, with the 
ippalling overcrowding lately shown to exist in New York 
ity and known to be even worse in such rapidly growing 
ndustrial cities as Detroit, those who believe in the de- 
irability of a much higher type of home for the masses of 
he people are apt to meet with impatience and the charge 
that they are dreamers. 

In Holland, which in three years has built a new dwelling 
for every thirteen families of its population, the greatest 
headway has also been made, perhaps, in the creation of 
new and better types of homes. No greater contrast can 
9e imagined than that between the new suburbs with their 
fascinating architectural experiments and the older quarters 
9f Amsterdam and Rotterdam that have been demolished. 
Great Britain, with one new dwelling for every thirty- 
four families in three years—in spite of the much criticized 
abandonment of its larger housing program by the govern- 
ment—“has set the highest housing standard for her work- 
ing classes, and done most to realize it, of any nation in 
the world.” With all its economic difficulties, in the after- 
war period, London has carried through a slum clearance 
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program “to the point where nothing remains which is 
structurally injurious.” 

“We have housing conditions (in the United States) 
worse than any which now exist in London or Paris or 
Brussels or Amsterdam.” ‘This will be an amazing state- 
ment for many Americans; but the reviewer who has visited 
these cities two years ago and taken note of the housing 
activities then under way can well believe it. 

Perhaps the chief difference between conditions in Europe 
and the United States is the difference in public opinion 
and the growth of new ideas as regards housing. The 
chapters devoted to this aspect of the problem may be recom- 
mended as suggestive also of the same difference in other 
matters to social students who are not primarily interested 
in the subject of housing. It is not only in housing, as 
Mrs. Wood pertinently points out in her concluding para- 
graph, that leadership has passed from us. 

While much in this book, relating to the legislation and 
practice of the countries studied, is also available in other 
publications, Mrs. Wood could not avoid going back a little 
in describing the historical developments which explain the 
most recent progress, and she has done this so skilfully 
as to make the most recent phases stand out the more clearly. 

A special word of commendation is deserved, perhaps, 
by her careful presentation of the actual progress of housing 
improvement in France. Until quite recently it looked as. 
though some of the best of the schemes elaborated in the 
“reconstruction” years immediately after the war were des- 
tined to remain on paper; Mrs. Wood, however, shows. 
that in France also much has actually been accomplished 
that will provide the country with object lessons of good 
housing in the coming years. 

Spanish and Swiss developments are briefly sketched in 
an appendix. It is to be hoped that Mrs. Wood will be 
able in the near future to extend her studies more closely 
to those two countries and also to Germany, Austria and 
Sweden where, especially on the experimental side if not 
the legislative, much has been achieved worth knowing about. 

It is interesting to note from her comparative statistics. 
that building costs have universally fallen since about 1921, 
so that an even larger realization of the growing popu- 
lar conception of the citizen’s “right to a home” is to be 
expected in the near future. Of course, it is not the specu- 
lative builder who is looked upon as the bearer of that re- 
sponsibility; for a comprehensive statement of its acceptance 
by the state and the municipalities in the countries concerned, 
the reader must be referred to the book itself. 


Bil. 
The Roots of Fascism 


FASCISM, by Odon Por. 


Alfred A. Knopf. 
postpaid of The Survey. 
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N the January Atlantic, James Murphy, official propagan- 

dist of the Italian government in London during the war, 
discusses the Fascist revolution under the title Fascismo: 
Reform or Reaction. Naturally in Mr. Murphy’s mind it 
is reform of the most beneficent order. On this score his. 
argument is not entirely convincing to the disinterested stu- 
dent of the elemental political and economic changes that 
are transpiring in Italy and elsewhere in Europe. But he- 
agrees with Odon Por that, to quote from his article 


one of the most striking features of public life in Italy is the 
prevalence of syndicalism as an adjunct to politics. We have- 
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here a condition of affairs which does not exist elsewhere ; for 
there is no other country wherein each political party in 3 
national representative assembly looks for its mandate, re 
or partly, to a specially organized following among the work- 


ing classes. 

This is certainly a most significant state of affairs, one that 
peculiarly intrigues the interest of students of social in- 
stitutions. How did it come about? What connection has 
it with Fascismo? Mr. Murphy, probably because of the 
limits of a magazine article, possibly because of his bias as 
an official propagandist, gives an oversimplified explanation. 
Odon Por has a certain bias of his own such as one would 
expect in an ardent Guild Socialist. But his book on Fas- 
cism is free from the taint of partisan propaganda. He has 
long been a scholarly investigator of social and economic 
life is Italy. Of his companion volume Guilds and Co- 
operatives in Italy, A. E. writes: 

I am averse to capital punishment, and I would prefer to 
imprison all Irish political leaders for a few months, and give 
them nothing to read except books on the building up of a 
social order and civilization, such as this of Odon Por’s. In 
all probability they would come out of prison, grateful for a 
restraint which allowed intellect and imagination to grow up, 
and take their rightful place among the human faculties from 
which they had hitherto been exiled. 

How did the Fascist revolution come about? Precisely 
what was responsible for the swift collapse of the self- 
governing workshops? How did it happen that the Marxian 
Socialists who seemed to be in triumphant ascendency for 
a brief space in 1920 were so quickly put to rout? The 
answer to these questions is not in the caprice of democratic 
politics; it lies deep in the roots of Italian life and history. 
Odon Por uncovers these roots. His book on Fascism. con- 
tains a most illuminating analysis of the economic traditions 
and functional institutions of the Italian people. It has 
much of the fascination of a well staged drama; it programs 
the salient events that preceded the action of the play. It 
unfolds the Fascist revolution with the swift strokes of the 
eye-witness so that it lives and moves before the reader. 
It analyzes the program of Mussolini and his followers with 
the mind of an expert. It is sympathetic and understanding, 
but objective. Altogether it is the most useful book on the 
Italian situation that has come our way. It is abundantly 
«worth reading. Rogert W. BRUERE 


THE RUN OF THE SHELVES 


Books are listed here as received. Many of 
those mentioned by name only in the classt- 
fied sections below will be reviewed later. 


Community and Civic Affairs 


THE MUNICIPAL ee eee 

i 2.50 tpaid o e Survey. : 
THe SL EVELAND YEAR BOOK, 1924, edited by Mildred Chadsey. 
The Cleveland Foundation. 254 pp. 


American City Magazine. 407 pp. 


HERE ARE two interesting additions to the municipal ref- 
ernce shelf. The editors of the American City, in what is to 
‘be the first of a series of annual cyclopedias, have gathered 
an enormous amount of advertising matter and a judiciously 
selected series of articles, prepared by recognized specialists, 
and covering pretty much everything of interest to city fathers, 
from art commissions to ash collection, community chests to 
concrete bridges. “There are also bibliographies of books, 
ypamphlets, and articles in the files of the American City. 
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The Cleveland Year Book, the fourth of its kind, is 
markable not only for its well-rounded subject matter but 
the distinct personality of its urbane and candid resu 
Cleveland history during the past year.  - G. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINE ARTS, edited by the 
mittee on Education of the American Institute of Architects. Mars 
Jones Co. 483 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE AMERICAN Institute of Architects is to be congra 
ed on its evident desire to make beauty part of the daily 
of Americans. Its Small House Service Bureau (more s 

ful, it seems, in the West than in the East) is a device 
bridging the gap between the services of skilled is on a 


the house-builder of small income. Now it embarks on a 

paign for the direct education of college students, and 
wider public, in the appreciation of architecture and the all 
arts. Eleven distinguished artists have contributed essays 
this volume, which ranges from architecture itself to city pl 
ning, the industrial arts and music. Except for an occasi 
jerk from exposition into didacticism (a common phenomet 
in this kind of writing) the book fulfills admirably its funct 
of putting at the command of the reader who really wants 
enjoy beautiful things some clue to their aesthetic and techni 
significance. G. § 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 566 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The S 
THE NEGRO FROM AFRICA TO AMERICA, by W. D. Weatherf 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 487 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Suri 
THE SYRIANS IN AMERICA, by Philip K. Hitti, George H. Doran 

130 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE UNITED STATES JN OUR OWN TIMES, by Paul L. se 


f 
Education, Ethics and Sociology 
THEN AND NOW IN EDUCATION, by Otis W. Caldwell 


Stuart A. Courtis. The World Book Co. 400 pp. Price $2.20 p 
paid of The Survey. 


MR. CALDWELL is director of the Lincoln School, Tel 
ers College, New York, and Mr. Courtis is director of resea 
in the Detroit public schools. They have cooperated in~ 
production of what they call “A message of encouragem 
from the past to the present.” They hold that the mé 
“school surveys” of the last ten years have tended to rey 
so many inadequacies in our education that: our teachers h: 
become very much discouraged.. Hence, we need the enco 
agement which a glance at the greater inadequacies of the p 
will give us. We may not be made more happy by a 
glance; but we shall be less sad, at least. They begin w 
a notable old controversy between the “school committee” 
Boston and the school authorities; and they reveal the f 
that in 1845 certain of the schools of that city were ir 
deplorable state of inefficiency. Horace Mann spoke of t 
“first survey of a city school system” as a “pile of thund 
bolts.” Our authors feel that, in the light of such conditic 
the. present ought to be regarded with every (comparati' 
pleasure. The book makes interesting reading; but the o 
trasts presented are not always real; and the effort to tra 
late defeat into victory by showing the greater defeats of 
past is not altogether successful. Historical perspective 
however, always an excellent help in any situation. 


Jo Kas 


EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD, by Eugene Randolph Smith. 

Atlantic Monthly Press. 145 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Sure 
A SERIES of informative discussions for parents and tea 
ers, dealing with the new movements and methods in edu 
tion, usually attributed to the “new schools.” Mr. Smith 
president of the Progressive Education Association and pr 
cipal ef the Beaver Country Day School, at Brookline, Mz 
If anybody should be able to state the program of “n 
schools,” he should. And he makes out an excellent case 
the program of these schools, as schools. Education may 3 
be moving ahead, but schooling certainly is doing so. I 
there is one fundamental fallacy running through the wh 
book. Here is the argument: In a few years, all the pres 
masters of the world and its methods will be dead; — 
world of that time will be a very different world; her 
the children of today, the masters of that time, must be trair 
for that time, and not for today. (Continued on page ¥ 
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KINDRED GROUP SHOPTALK 


4 Family Social Work 


| 


HE outstanding feature in the meet~ 
& ings of the American Association for 
irganizing Family Social Work was the 
lart taken by directors of member soci- 
ties in the formal talks and informal 
iscussions at both general sessions and 
siness meetings. The board member’s 
ation to the work and the staff of a 
ily society was given thoughtful con- 
eration and several directors, voting as 
structed delegates from member socicties, 
ook an active part in shaping the future 
nancial policy of the association. 
Miss Colcord’s paper at the second gen- 
ral scssion was a sequel to the interpre- 
ation of family life given by Miss Vaile 
ast year and continuity of subject with 
he Washington program was also carried 
ut in the joint meeting with the family 
livision when the relationship between 
arents and children was further dis- 
ussed with special attention to the prob- 
ems in Jewish and Italian families. 

A new venture which proved exceeding- 
y practical and helpful was the joint 
jeeting with the Committee on Publicity 
fiethods and the Child Welfare League of 
\merica. 

The business meeting was characterized 
y unusually interesting committee reports 
mong which that on Relationship between 
‘ublic and Private Departments made by 
Aiss Vaile as chairman was outstanding 
§ a contribution to present-day thinking. 


As usual the informal group meetings 
rovided an opportunity for freest dis- 
ussion, the much talked of men’s smoker 
oming first in this class with the new 
eneral secretaries’ dinner a close second. 
The purely social functions, a tea for 
oard members and one for workers new 
9 the family field or attending their first 
onference, coming as they did during the 
irst two days, gave a sense of “belong- 
ng” to many who might otherwise have 
elt lost in a crowd of seasoned confer- 
nee goers. 


“The high note of the annual meeting 


vas reached at the general secretaries’ 
linner where the value of the “council” 
dea, already recognized by the participa- 
ion of board members and the informal 
‘roup discussions was presented from the 
nternational standpoint by Dr. Snow, 
ecretary of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, who gave a vivid account of 
fis three months with the League of 
ations. ‘The ‘same line of thought was 
arried into the national field by Mr. Hol- 
rook who, starting with the early his- 
ory of the American Association for 
Irganizing Family Social Work, discussed 
he general policies and development of 
tational agencies and their relationship. 


Jewish Social Service ~ 


‘TV “HOUGH for the first time in the his- 
4 tory of the National Conference of 
‘ewish Social Service the meetings in To- 
onto from June 22 to 25 definitely had 
yrganized programs in the health field, 
ind for the first time at all the question 
f the limitation of psychiatry in social 

was discussed, the entire conference 
i erned itself primarily with the back- 
{ 


; 


grounds and fundamentals in Jewish so- 
cial service from the Jewish point of 
view. 

Here and there in the program, as in 
the child welfare group, specific problems 
were raised and discussed—the training 
of child care workers; the problem child 
in the foster home; alumni organizations. 
The dominantly interesting sessions, how- 
ever, concerned themselves with those ra- 
cial factors, those European conditions, 
those national organizations in the United 
States which are conditioning the develop- 
ment of Jewish social service. 

For the first time in the history of the 
conference there were discussed the ra- 
cial factors which condition casework with 
Jewish families; neighborhood coopera- 
tion and interference in casework with 
Jewish families; the specific development 
of Jewish home life; religious and Jewish 
educational training and how these are af- 
fecting juvenile delinquency problems. All 
of these were raised as fundamentally Jew- 
ish questions, and no previous conference 
so much justified its separate existence as 
this one in Toronto. 

The separatism was best exemplified by 
the session on Jewish education. It has 
been six years since the subject of Jewish 
education—the formal training in lan- 
guage, customs, ethics, history of Jews— 
was introduced into the Conference of Jew- 
ish Social Service. Beginning as petitioners 
for a hearing, the educators now at work 
in the Jewish educational field have come 
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to feel that their work is fundamental 
because of its extensive community con- 
tacts and of its essential backgrounds. 
Whereas this position is not as yet granted 
by all Jewish social workers, or by even 
a majority, Jewish education has assumed 
a more and more important role in the 
conference. 

_This year also, for the first time, con- 
ditions in Central Europe, in Russia and 
in Palestine, in so far as they indicate the 
communal striving for organization of 
Jews, and also in so far as they tended 
to condition, by training in communal ac- 
tivities, the community service of Jews in 
America, were discussed. 

Not only was the organization of cer- 
tain problems of Jewish education, of the 
Jewish tuberculous, and the problems of 
the Jewish immigrant discussed, but an 
attempt was made to arrive at a plan of 
budget, and an actual budget for all Jew- 
ish national organizations in a central 
scheme. If the scheme can be carried 
out effectively, it will indicate nationally 
the specific things for which Jews must or- 
ganize in a social service program. 


Publicity 


HE clinic method of discussing con- 
- crete material rather than ideas, prac- 
tice rather than theory, has been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the sessions 
of the Committee on Publicity Methods in 
Social Work during the three years of its 
existence. 

An occasion arose this year for testing 
the popularity of the clinic method when the 
committee on organization proposed to the 
executive committee of the National Con- 
ference a division on Social Interpretation 
of which the Committee on Publicity Meth- 
ods should form the nucleus. About one 
hundred active members of the publicity 
methods group who discussed this plan 
were in favor of becoming a part of the 
conference if the invitation should be re- 
ceived, but expressed themselves emphat- 
ically against taking any step which would 
interfere with the freedom of the group to 
try experiments and more especially to 
hold to the critical discussion of actual 
material. Later, at the business meeting 
of the Publicity Methods Committee, it 
was voted not only to continue the clinics 
but to develop the method still further. 

A clinic on public speaking was a new 
feature at Toronto. It was perhaps nat- 
ural that after attending meetings steadily 
for a week, the audience at this session 
on the last afternoon of the conference 
should be bubbling over with ideas about 
how speeches should and should not be 
made. The discussion of the three ten- 
minute talks which furnished the clinic 
‘material” was quite the liveliest of eight 
lively sessions, 

Financial secretaries, following a clinic 
on mail appeals, launched a plan to stand- 
ardize their methods of analyzing returns 
so that they might have a basis for com- 
paring results. Mrs. Irene Farnham Con- 
rad of the New York Charity Organiza- 
iton Society was made chairman of a 
committee to work out the plan. 

_ The performance of two plays about so- 
cial problems resulting from a one-act play 
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contest, was the most talked-of feature of 
the session. The prize-winning play, 
“The First of May,’ by Eleanor Rowland 
Wembridge, demonstrated that social prob- 
lems can be presented entertainingly in 
dramatic form and that it is not neces- 
sary to point the moral so obviously as to 
dull the interest. 

The excellent performance of the two 
plays by the Margaret Eaton School Play- 
ers of Toronto suggested to many the pos- 
sibility of enlisting the help of their own 
Little Theater groups in producing plays. 
It was voted to hold another contest next 
year. Paul Benjamin of Indianapolis was 
made chairman of the play contest com- 
mittee. 

The publication of the occasional bulle- 
tin on publicity methods will be continued 
another year. Robert W. Kelso of Bos- 
ton was elected chairman and Mary Swain 
Routzahn of New York, secretary of the 
executive group of 16 members. 


va rrene tombe 


HE National Conference of Social 

Workers is an excellent yard-stick by 
which to measure the progress of such an 
organization as the American Association 
of Social Workers. There the member- 
ship is gathered together for the only time 
during the year, and any progress made 
during the year in the achievement of 
solidarity, and in the general direction of 
establishing ‘profession standards, becomes 
crystalized. Perhaps the most significant 
sign of the association’s progress this year 
came, not through its own action, but 
through that of the executive committee of 
the conference itself. It was decided to 
establish a division of the National Con- 
ference on professional standards and 
training, and it was suggested that the 
executive work out the program for this 
division in cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of Training Schools and the American 
Association of Social Workers. This brings 
the subject matter of the American Asso- 
ciation directly into the heart of the Na- 
tional Conference. 

One of the important decisions arrived 
at by the membership of the association 
was that—while it showed no disposition 
to go back on the decision made at the 
Providence Conference two years ago, that 
the association must be self-supporting— 
it did decide to accept contributions from 
foundations for two years more. 

A westward trend was evident in all 
the meetings. The executive committee 
was enlarged to include a number of 
western and southern members. The new 
president, William H. Hodson, is a wester- 
ner. Several new chapters organized in 
the past year, and two or three now ask- 
ing admission, are practically all in large 
western cities. This trend was so strong 
as to lead to the suggestion that the na- 
tional office be moved to Chicago, but no 
action was taken on this point. 

The annual meeting received a com- 
mittee report upon the question of the 
association’s participation in social legis- 
lation and after considerable discussion, 
decided that it was proper both for local 
chapters of the association and the national 
organization to influence public opinion for 
or against social legislation, but that a 
referendum vote of the membership must 
be taken by the national organization be- 
fore its executive committee could take 
action on any legislation other than that 
directly affecting professional status and 
standards, 

One of the major interests of the Amer- 
ioan Association of Social Workers next 
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year, apparently, will be the question of 
professional ethics. A committee on em- 
ployment ethics has recently been ap- 
pointed, with John Fitch of the New York 
School of Social Work as chairman. This 
committee is to study the whole field of 
personnel procedure, both from a practical 
and ethical standpoint, and is to act as a 
case committee on cases referred to it by 
the Vocational Bureau, the Vocational Com- 
mittee, or individual members of the asso- 
ciation. 


Rural Social Work 


W HAT is the most feasible geograph- 

ical unit for agencies at work in the 
rural field? What is included in an all- 
round rural social program? How do 
national organizations actually interfere 
with indigenous rural organizations? To 
what extent have national officials of so- 
cial agencies become acquainted by per- 
sonal contact with the rural situation? 
What is the best method by which com- 
plete organization of the rural community 
can be effected? 

These and numerous other questions of 
import to country life were discussed at a 
meeting of the National Council of Agen- 
cies Engaged in Rural Social Work which 
was called into session by the American 
Country Life Association at Toronto for 
June 24 and 25. This council consists of 
twenty-five agencies, private and public, 
to discuss programs and policies, to pre- 
vent overlapping and duplication of rural 
social work, and to cooperate in making 
their services valuable to rural com- 
munities. 

H. Paul Douglass, of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, who has 
been making a study of a certain group 
of religious agencies rendering social ser- 
vice in the rural field covering fifty coun- 
ties, came to the striking conclusion after 
surveying these counties—which were a 
typical cross section of our national life— 
that after all these agencies had not pene- 
trated with their activities to the real farm 
population. It was a direct challenge to 
these agencies to emerge from their more 
or less comfortable suburban haunts to 
the areas where farm folks are actually 
living. 

The council has appointed a committee 
on objectives which is to report next year 
with some adequate answers to these and 
other questions that were discussed. The 
council will meet at Columbus, Ohio, on 
November 7, as a section of the American 
Country Life Conference. 

That rural people are quick to appre- 
ciate the value of trained social service 
once they understand the facts was the 
outstanding message brought by Louise 
Cottrell of the University of Iowa to the 
round table meeting for rural social work- 
ers held under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Rural Social Work of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association. So much 
interest was manifested in this meeting 
that the committee plans to arrange for 
another next year. 


Children 


PROBLEMS that worry men and women 
interested in institutions for children 
have been off the programs of the Na- 
tional Conference so long that it is al- 
most like an innovation to find that they 
had a place there again this year. They 
brought with them interesting discussion. 
Elsa Ueland, president of Carson Col- 
lege, near Philadelphia, spoke on some of 
the intangibles that every child living in 
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an institution must get, such as a sen 
of achieving success. At another meeti 
Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart of the Are 
diocese of New York gave a_ valuat 
paper on The Relation of Children’s I 
stitutions to Other Agencies. The reco 
nition of a vital relationship of this natu 
is also a new note in children’s work. 
The National Children’s Home and Wi 
fare Association held a joint program, 
usual, with the Child Welfare League 
America. The use of the receiving home 
institution for diagnostic study of s 
called unplaceable children, the use of f 
clinic for a similar purpose, and of ¢ 
family home in treatment, were co 
cretely discussed. 
At the business meeting of the Nation 
Children’s Home and Welfare Associati 
it veted to merge its active work 
the program of the Child Welfare al 
of America and to continue its existel 
as an alumni association of its fons 
membership. 
Last year there was organized an Ame 
ican Section of the International Associ 
tion for the Promotion of Child Welfar 
which had _ its headquarters in Belgiu 
Many European countries also form 
such sections. The funds coming f 
memberships and from other sain 
not provide an adequate income for t 
publications and the executive work. 
spring the Council of the League of 
tions decided to establish a Bureau cf Chi 
Welfare in the Division of Social Age 
cies, and on June 14 the executive cor 
mittee of the association at a meeting — 
Brussels voted to disband and merge i 
work with the Bureau of the League | 
Nations. In addition a project wi 
broached of organizing an Internation 
Federation of Private Child Welfa 
Agencies. The American Section of # 
International Association met at Tom 
disbanded, and decided not to reorgani 
as a section of the International Feder, 
tion for the present. ‘ 


Workers’ Education 


ORKERS’ Education found a pl 
in the program for the first time 

the history of the National Confere 
James Cunningham, a baker by trade 
the city of Toronto, and president of 
executive council of the Canadian Wo 
ers’ Education Association, took the 
for this session. H. G. Festor, a tr 
unionist of long standing in the city 
Toronto, labor representative on the Min 
mum Wage Board and president of t 
Ontario Workers’ Education Associatio 
told of the great army of working me 
desiring cultural education; of the 
mentary service of the trade union in 
economic education of the wage ear 
and finally of the development of 
operation with the university in the Worl 
ers’ Education Association, } 

Agnes Nestor, a glove worker by trad 
and president of the Chicago Womer 
Trade Union League, spoke of the ro 
of women in the promotion of workel 
education in the United States since 
establishment of the Training School 
Women Workers in Industry. 

The Picturesque story of carrying 


was briefly told by Alfred Fitzpatrick, 
first established the Frontier College, 


what has been more characteristicall 
called the “University of Overalls,” — 
1900. 3 


The discussion was led by Spencer 
ler, Jr., who pointed out three under 
ideas in the addresses which give a un 
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5 the movement—(1) the democratic de- 
ire of workers to participate in the process 
ls well as the product of their education— 
jz) the insistence on education instead of 
ropaganda by the workers, and (3) the 
futual advantage to the university and 
o workers alike of this exchange of knowl- 
\dge which comes of study with that 
\ comes of experience. 

In the afternoon a joint conference was 
eld by the Workers’ Education Associa- 
fon of Canada and the Workers Educa- 
jon Bureau of America on Social Values 
mn Workers’ Education. The attempt was 
made to discover the probable influence of 
he movement on our future educational 
itandards. E. C. Lindeman pointed out 
that as a result of forty years of adult 
workers’ education in Denmark there are 
ho professional social workers in evi- 
dence. The people themselves now deal 
with social questions in a social way. 
The discussion then turned to the question 
of the methods in workers education which 
condition the establishment of new social 
values; such as the size of classes, the re- 
lation of teacher to student, the role of 
the teacher as a discussion leader, the cre- 
ative function of the student, the frank 
recognition of conflict and the voluntary 
nature of the organization. From _ this 
point the discussion turned to the aims of 
adult education. It was pointed out that 
the aims of the movement are ethical and 
spiritual rather than intellectual. 


State Conferences 


fA N annual conference which sets up no 

machinery of permanent organization, 
appoints no committees and passes no 
resolutions is unique. But secretaries of 
state conferences of social work, having 
administered last rites to many organiza- 
tions born in enthusiasm at a luncheon 
able, declined, at their first annual con- 
ference in Toronto, to bring into the world 
another underprivileged child. Howard R. 
Knight, of Ohio, who called the meeting, 
agreed to act as a clearing house of in- 
formation and suggestions during the en- 
suing year and to schedule another meet- 
ng during the 1925 conference. There 
were present secretaries, or presidents, of 
state conferences in California, Ohio, Min- 
lesota, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
New Jersey, Iowa, North Carolina, Mis- 
jouri, Colorado and Hawaii. It was an 
*xperience meeting in an effort to reduce 
he wide variety of problems to a common 
lenominator. 

The discussion developed two major 
yroblems: How can we reach the greatest 
1umber of people? And how can we get 
he best speakers? Discussion of the for- 
ner included the possibilities of enlisting 
he women’s clubs, political organizations, 
Rotary, Kiwanis and similar groups. 
}ome one committed the heresy of suggest- 
ng that the conference be held not neces- 
arily in a town which needed reforming, 
ut rather in a city which is accessible to 
he greatest number. 

As for the problem of acquiring the best 
peaking talent, that would be more easily 
olved if the states in a given region 
were to dovetail their conference dates 
© as to offer to nationally known speakers 
in irresistible itinerary and at the same 
ime cut down their travelling expense, a 
leavy item in the conference budget. 


Day Nurseries 
A sour 50 agencies from fifteen states 
were represented at the meeting of 
he National Federation of Day Nurseries, 
New York and Ohio sending the largest 


‘ 
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number of delegates. The group, which 
is awakening to the need of considering 
more fully the mental and emotional side 
of child nature, was urged by Dr. Frank- 
wood Williams to remember that a child 
one year of age is in reality a million 
years old, the complex product of all his 
ancestors. 


Mary Wheeler, superintendent of the 
Associated Charities in St. Paul, gave a 
searching analysis of what a day nursery 
should be and stand for in the community. 
Far more important than building and 
equipment Miss Wheeler considers the 
morale of the nursery and the social con- 
tact with the families. She made jan 
earnest plea for an adequate and trained 
staff, home visiting, cooperation with 
other agencies and better record keeping. 

Jean Arnoldi of Toronto gave an in- 
teresting account of what has been accom- 
plished in the five-day nurseries of her 
city, and outlined plans for future improve- 
ments, especially in regard to building 
up the home life of nursery families and 
a more constructive social service in the 
community. 

At a day nursery luncheon the prob- 
lem of the older child was discussed. 
Suggestions were made for a closer afflia- 
tion with settlements, public schools and 
playgrounds, so that each child may have 
proper supervision until such time as he 
goes to work. 


Probation 


ILLINGNESS to face the needs and 

shortcomings of the probation ser- 
vice and an intense desire to advance the 
standards and equipment of the social 
work of the courts pervaded the eighteenth 
annual conference of the National Proba- 
tion Association. ‘The essential principle 
of the juvenile court was reiterated in 
the keynote speech of the president, Judge 
J. H. Ricks; in the address of Judge 
Frank J. Murasky, who has just com- 
pleted twenty years of successful work in 
the Juvenile Court of San Francisco; and 
in the searching analyses of Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters, referee of the Juvenile Court 
of Los Angeles. “We may not classify 
and pigeonhole children who need the care 
and protection of the state as delinquent, 
dependent or what not,” said Judge 
Murasky. Each child who comes to the 
court presents an individual problem to 
be studied and solved by social treat- 
ment. ‘The misuse of force, whether it be 
physical or moral, talking down to or at 
the child, the exclusion of the offending 
child or adult from our sympathy—these 
conspire only to develop a feeling of in- 
feriority, a sense of being hopelessly evil, 
in the child so misunderstood. 

In the reports of studies made by com- 
mittees, especially that of the Committee on 
Work with ‘Women and Girls, the urgent 
need for continued improvement in the 
personnel of probation workers and for 
more training was demonstrated. A val- 
uable report and discussion on probation 
publicity was presented by the committee 


“of which James P. Kirby, chief probation 


officer of Cleveland, was chairman. ‘The 
committee was continued for active work 
during the coming year. The Committee 
on Uniform Juvenile Court Laws pre- 
sented a model statute upon which it has 
been working for a year. This was dis- 
cussed, item by item, revised and approved. 
It largely carries out the standards for 
juvenile courts agreed upon by the asso- 
ciation and the Children’s Bureau last 
year. The Committee on Records and 
Statistics presented a complete case-record 
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system. Plans were approved for the pub- 
lication of this and other material leading 
to standard records and statistics for the 
social work of all courts. 

Court clinics, recreation and delinquency, 
treatment of the prostitute, relation of the 
policewoman and the visiting teacher to 
probation work, and the development of 
rural probation were a few of the sub- 
jects discussed. Methods and _ results, 
based on detailed studies of cases, were 
brought out by the report of the recent 
study of probation results in Massachu- 
setts by Herbert C. Parsons of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Probation and by 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters in her interesting 
analysis of the results of a questionnaire 
study of probation work throughout the 
country., One session was devoted to a 
discussion of actual cases, with illuminat- 
ing criticisms of the methods employed by 
probation experts. 

Juvenile detention homes were discussed 
from all points of view, Judge Hulbert of 
Detroit and Dr. Ruth Hilliard, superin- 
tendent of the detention home of Newark,, 
outlining the care and attention necessary 
to make the city detention home really 
“homelike” and constructive; Alfred F. 
Whitman of the Boston Chlidren’s Aid 
Society presenting the successful use of 
the private boarding home for detention 
purposes; and Emma O. Lundberg of the 
Children’s Bureau urging the fuller use 
of the boarding home for rural districts. 

The great and increasing field for pro- 
bation work in domestic relations and di- 
vorce courts was thoroughly discussed, the 
results of this work being pointed out 
by those in charge in the three cities where 
perhaps the best results have been ob- 
tained, namely, Cincinnati, Detroit and 
Cleveland. The study of domestic rela- 
tions court work throughout the country, 


now being made by the Children’s 
Bureau, was discussed by Katharine F. 
Lenroot. 


Social Service Workers of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


OR the fourth consecutive year the an- 

nual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work was made the occa- 
sion for the gathering of the social service 
workers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Five days preceding the great 
conference were spent in a_ business-like 
consideration of present-day social needs 
and responsibilities. The social service 
boards and commissions of nearly every 
diocese of the United States were rep- 
resented by official delegates; representa- 
tives of many kindred organizations were 
also present in large numbers. The total 
registration was close to three hundred. 
Many of the general sessions were attended 
by large numbers of local church peo- 
ple. 

The topics considered included such 
questions as the organization of the dio- 
cese and parish for effective social action, 
improved standards for church institu- 
tions, hospitals, etc., social legislation and 
education for social betterment, and the 
problem of jails and prisons. The Church 
Mission of Help, representatives of city 
missions, the Girls’ Friendly Society and 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew held fre- 
quent group meetings for the discussion 
of problems relating to their particular 
organizations. 

High spots were the address on Crime 
and Punishment by James Edmund Jones, 
police magistrate of Toronto, and the re- 
port presented by Professor Hornell Hart 
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of Iowa University on his analysis of the 
case studies of one hundred divorces, Pro- 
fessor Hart’s address, which was one of 
several on the Christian Interpretation of 
Moral and Economic Problems of the 
Home, was a startling presentation of cer- 
tain new angles of the divorce problem 
and provoked animated discussion. Of ex- 
ceptional interest, too, was the discussion 
led by Mary Van Kleeck on the Church 
and Industry. This was given special 
point by the strike of the Canadian post- 
men which had completely tied up mail 
deliveries in Toronto. A resolution ap- 
pealing to the Government to arbitrate its 
differences was finally referred to the So- 
cial Service Department of the Canadian 
Church. 

A novel and stimulating feature of the 
program was the series of reports by Alva 
W. Taylor, for the Disciples’ Church, F. 
Ernest Johnson for the Federal Council of 
Church, and Dr. Lapp for the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, of the activ- 
ities of these bodies in the field of social 
welfare. 

A significant feature of the Toronto 
meeting was the perceptible progress it 
marked in the appréciation of the tech- 
nique of social work, the stress upon pre- 
ventive rather than mere relief measures 
and the determination to face squarely the 
social implications of Christian teaching. 


Settlements 


HE fourteenth annual conference of 

the National Federation of Settlements 
was, though small, one of the most valu- 
able of the series, because it was so large- 
ly a meeting of executives who for the 
most part. were acquainted with each other. 
A great deal of business was got through 
quickly and discussion had swiftness and 
point. 

The conference opened with a report by 
W. E. McLennan of Welcome Hall, Buf- 
falo, of the results of the Eighteenth 
Amendment as settlement workers all over 
the country saw them. ‘The picture was 
both light and dark. A great many people 
noted an increase in drunkenness over two 
years ago. A very few houses thought 
conditions were almost worse than before 
the act was passed. The great majority 
were of the opinion that the physical wel- 
fare and moral background and family 
life had been very greatly improved; and 
this after making allowance for all the 
discouraging features in the situation. No 
one questioned that children were better 
fed and better cared for than ever before. 
The outstanding contribution to the dis- 
cussion was made in the shape of a state- 
ment written by Mark McCloskey of Hud- 
son Guild, New York. 


The address of the president, Robert A. 
Woods, called attention to certain spiritual 
considerations likely to be neglected under 
the press of institutional work. Mr. Woods 
urged the settlements to hold to the early 
motive of intimate touch with neighbor- 
hood life in its entirety. 

An interesting innovatien consisted of 
two addresses by Anna Hempstead Branch 
of Christadora House on the Poets’ Guild. 
The early settlements placed a great deal 
of emphasis on literature as a fine art. 
It was quite common to conduct classes 
in Shakespeare, history of English litera- 
ture and history of foreign literature. 
Every house had its library. Of late years 
the growth of public libraries and the de- 
velopment of dramatic work has tended 
to sap interest in pure literature. The de- 
velopment of work such as that outlined 
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I F you are queer and know it 
What should you do? 
Subscribe for The Survey. 


Night after night he read Bitter Times 
and became more and more bitter. 


The Journal of Solid Forces. 
It is weighty 

It stays in neat, orderly piles 
on any desk 


—Compliments of the Conference 
Follies Program 


by Miss Branch, indicates a most interest- 
ing return to the early motive. 

Johan Grolle of the Settlement Music 
School, Philadelphia, outlined some of the 


ideals for the music departments-of settle=— 


ments. -While agreeing entirely with the 
tendency of the music schools to lay in- 
creased stress on a high grade of in- 
struction suitable for developing profes- 
sional music, he warned against losing 
interest in the amateurs of the future. 
Helen Murphy of Greenwich House, New 
York, showed some of the ways and means 
of interesting children in dramatics and 
making this interest educational. 

E, St. John Catchpool, sub-warden of 
Toynbee Hall, brought the greetings of 
the English settlement workers to their 
fellows in this country. He outlined a 
plan for the establishment of a research 
fellowship to be known as the Barnett 
Fellowship, the money to be raised half in 
England and half in this country and the 
incumbent to be appointed turn and turn 
about by the two nations. The federation 
voted to set about raising the sum of 
$12,500 needed to establish the fellowship. 

A number of round tables were held. 
That on work with Negroes created great 
interest and the group recommended a 
special section on the Negro problem at 
the next conference. 

At its final meeting the conference went 
on record as approving heartily the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and called upon the 
civic authorities to enforce its provisions. 


Case Records 


Tt Case Record Exhibit of the Family 
Division, thanks to the large amount 
of interesting material sent in by family 
welfare societies, was one of the most pop- 
ular features of the division program. 
Yhe wall display included a series of 
amusing posters from the St. Paul United 
Charities, a selection of methods for lessen- 
ing the bulk of case-records and the labor 
of reading them, a series of ‘“Dont’s” for 
use in dictation, and (a popular feature) 
some examples of the unconscious humor of 
case records. The material in folders in- 
cluded specimen interviews, letters and 
the replies they brought, various forms in 
use in different societies, and many vari- 
eties of summaries for different purposes. 
Two group meetings, one on the mechan- 
ics and the other on the content of case 
recording, drew audiences of several hun- 
dred each. Many visitors from the other 
divisions examined the material, and the 
loan of portions of it was requested for an 
institute of hospital social workers and a 
probation department, as well as by many 
family workers. 
It is to, be regretted that the meeting 
place chosen for the division by the local 
committee was not assigned by the con- 
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en | 
ference authorities: for that would havi) 


afforded suitable quarters for the exhibit) 
It had to be shown in one small classi) 
room in a church basement, ill-lighted andj 
badly ventilated. In spite of the positive!) 
discomfort. that had to be endured, this), 
room was crowded from morning till night} 
on every day of the conference with peo-| 
ple who waited, note-book in hand, to take) 
the places vacated about the table. There} 
can be no doubt that the exhibit met a 
long-felt want among. caseworkers, and) 
the hope was frequently expressed that al 
might be continued at the next conference,), 
and more suitably housed. 


—— 


Community Chests 


HE Toronto meeting of the American 

Association for Community Organiza- | 
tion_demonstrated that the community Ge | 
idea has now become a movement. While} 
this, like most movements, is characterized | 
by intense self-consciousness, it is held ig 
check, happily, by an equally keen sense 
of collective responsibility. Out of the 
gathering at Toronto of representatives of 
sixty-one community chests emerged the) 
definite thought that the important thing 
is not how many cities and towns in the 
United States and Canada shall adopt the 


4 
| 
community chest plan, but whether the 
plan is suitable to all the communities. 
that wish to try it. Those present showed | 
in unmistakable fashion that they regan 
it as their collective responsibility to guide 
communities to a wise—not necessarily a 
uniform—decision in the matter of joi 
financing. This sense of responsibility wa’ 
strikingly brought out in a meeting ad- 
dressed by Louise Cottrell, of the exten- 
sion division of Iowa State University, 
who showed how the adoption of the com- 
munity chest idea in the county seat of 
the average Iowa county of 20,000 pop-— 
ulation might work irreparable injury toll 
the county-wide framework which has 
been adopted by those who have given most 
thought to the problem of social work im) 
that state. : 
In order to make association respon 
bility effective, it was agreed that the 
country should be divided into several dis-_ 
tricts. When a community in any district 
asked how it could organize a community — 
chest, efforts would be made to bring local 
citizens into personal contact with some 
experienced chest executive, or board mem-~ — 
ber, in the district who would act as the 
official representative of the A. A, C. O. 
Wherever possible, this representative 
would visit the city inquiring about the 
community chest plan, in order that his 
advice might be based on knowledge of 
local conditions. If, as frequently is the — 
case, local conditions were not congenial to — 
the community chest idea, he would advise 
against the formation of a community — 
chest. Heretofore, when a community” 
chest executive has been asked’ for advice, — 
what has been given was not so much 
advice as a flattering description of how 
the plan worked in his own city. Much of 
the difficulty confronting community chests: 
in certain cities is due to an uncritical 
imitation of the policies and methods of — 
some larger and totally different city. 
Equally significant was the election of — 
officers and executive committee to serve 
until the Denver meeting next year. Non- 
professionals—H. L. Ritter, a board mem- 
ber of the Denver Community Chest, and 
Harry G. Stevens, a board member of the — 
Detroit Community Fund—were elec 
president and vice-president, respectively, 
and only half the twenty places on the: 


. 


. 
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tre committee are now filled by pro- 
'ssional executives. The American Asso- 
ation for Community Organization is no 
[aes a limited society of community 
est executives for clearing information 
technical problems, but a country-wide 
\ganization comprehending all identified 
ith community chest work who have any 


“n to contribute to the effectiveness 


this new idea in social work. 


_ The National Information Bureau was 


ected executive secretary for another 

jar. 

| Social Hygiene 
LUNCHEON meeting for social 


|* workers in the field of venereal di- 
base control, arranged by the American 
‘pcial Hygiene Association and the Cana- 
ian Social Hygiene Council, was attended 
‘y more than 150 workers from the 
Imited States and Canada. The discus- 
; was so interesting that it was de- 
ided to hold a second meeting. Workers 
rom Boston, St. Louis, New York, Toledo, 
drange, N. J., Chicago and Toronto 
vere heard from, and the Ontario 
rovincial health department and United 
jtates Public Health Service were both 
epresented. 


| An extensive social hygiene exhibit con- 
isting of material prepared by the United 
ltates Public Health Service, the Canadian 
locial Hygiene. Council and the American 
locial Hygiene Association was put up in 


fnox College Gymnasium. It consisted of 
im automatic stereopticon and slides, sev- 
ral poster exhibits, including the Youth 
f Life, and Keeping Fit, for girls and 
joys respectively, and a series of wax 
nodel's depicting the ravages of the venereal 
iseases. The exhibit was largely attended 
hroughout the week of the conference. 


"i 


Visiting Teachers 


S the dates of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work at Toronto and 
1¢ National Education Association at 
Vashington so nearly coincided, it was 
ecessary for the National Association of 
isiting Teachers to divide its interests. 
t Washington, the visiting teachers dis- 
issed the value of early diagnosis of chil- 
ren needing psychiatric care. Because 
irly diagnosis avoids maladjustments. 
ter in life, it was urged that the visit- 
i teacher begin with the children of the 
rst grade, although admittedly many 
rms of suppressed personality and other 
aladjustments may not appear till high 
hool age. 
Beside the understanding attitude which 
e€ visiting teacher brings to bear on 
oblems of children in education and be- 
vior and their adjustment through psy- 
jatric aid, the value of her emphasis on 
aracter-training and habit formation 
as discussed. Her solutions for problem 
ildren were spoken of as benefiting all 
ildren, Emphasis was laid on study of 
e emotional, moral and mental make-up 
the child rather than isolated intelli- 
nce. Greater care was urged in the 
scovery and education of the superior 
ild in order to safeguard his ability as 
» asset. 
A means for giving the teacher the ad- 
ntage of the visiting teacher’s experi- 
ee through closer connection between 
» visiting teacher and normal schools was 
cussed. Superintendents and directors 
normal schools were enthusiastic over 
» benefits to teachers in training derived 
‘ough visiting the homes with the visit- 
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ing teacher, and later discussing the child. 
Sociology, usually called a reading sub- 
ject, is thus converted into a practical 
laboratory course. 

The rural visiting teacher, while a com- 
paratively new development, came to tell 
of sharing the problems of the rural 
teacher, 
quently organize for the rural districts 
the educational and social means of ad- 
justment which are ready at hand for the 
city visiting teacher. 

Another point stressed was that the in- 
terest of the father as well as the mother 
should be enlisted in the problem child. 
Sometimes special school arrangements to 
suit his working hours have fostered the 
paternal interest. 


CONFERENCE 


Drawn by Esther Andrews 


The Follies 


TH Conference Follies of 1924 were 

at once more gorgeous and more geo- 
graphical than their predecessors. In at 
least one act—that of the Cincinnati crowd 
—there were costumes and a setting that 
smacked of the elaborately staged revue 
of Broadway. The atmosphere of homely 
skylarking that marked the first follies and 
clung to last year’s show had all but dis- 
appeared. Chicago’s skit, Founding a 
Youndation, Cincinnati’s Psychopathic Tel- 
epathy, Pittsburgh’s Social Workers’ Bat 
(with affectionate memories of Katinka 
and the Wooden Soldiers), Cleveland’s 
Radio Almoner, and the mellow-voiced 
Community Chest Sextet were variously 
diverting, but all showed much more 
elaborate planning than most of the acts 
of previous years. The Cincinnati crowd, 
perhaps, hit upon the best formula—a neat 
alternation of general wheezes old and new 
and of conference gibes. 

Ushers in rakish jockey costume and 
outlandish newsboys _ selling burlesque 
programs proved upon inspection to be 
usually respectable social workers. Every- 
body had a good time. Everybody would 
have had an equally good time if the show 
had been about half as long. The Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers cleared 
a tidy sum. 

The Indianapolis Social Workers’ Club 
provided the moral, in the shape of this 
apt quatrain: 


and showed that she must fre-. 


/ 
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When Social Workers rise to Follies 
And prove their jobs are full of Fun, 
Good-bye to Gloom and Melancholies— 

For Social Progress has begun! 


Hospital Social Workers 


OSPITAL social workers were espe- 
cially fortunate in having as their 
guests Anne Cummins, Lady Almoner, St. 
Thomas Hospital, London, England, who 
told them of the beginning of this work 
in the Royal Free Hospital in 1895 and of 
its struggles through the various stages 
of misinterpretation and misunderstanding, 
There has been much progress since that 
day, until today there are hospital al- 
moners in many hospitals in England. 
The interest in the Book Hour carried 
the hospital social workers through their 
allotted time. Evicted from their meeting 
hall, they refused to disband, and formed 
a group under the trees on the campus 
Mary Byers Smith emphasized the im- 
portance of reading as a means of self- 
development in the young social worker, 
and recommended the establishment of in- 
formal libraries in social agencies. 

The use of recreation as a method of 
social case treatment was discussed by 
Claudia Wanamaker of Chicago. Results, 
it was said, may not be obvious, but a 
child who is deprived of the opportunity 
for the emotional outlet which play affords 
is just as truly a neglected child as when 
he is poorly nourished. 


Social Service Exchanges 


HE meetings of the American Asso- 

ciation of Social Service Exchanges 
were unusually well attended and com- 
munities varying widely in size and com- 
plexity were represented. The vigorous 
and interesting discussion centered chiefly 
in the social service exchange in the small 
city, the exchange serving a natural area 
larger than a single community, and the 
filing systems which best meet the demands 
of the exchange. Ways of securing the 
widest and most intelligent use of the ex- 
change by social service agencies and the 
available methods of publicity were also 
considered. A filing exhibit put on by 
four firms at the association’s request was 
of wide interest. 

The conspicuous. lack of printed material 
for distribution to those endeavoring to 
learn how to organize, set up, and operate 
an exchange led to the decision to effect 
the publication of a series of pamphlets, 
if possible within the coming year. 

The question of affiliation with the 
American Association for Community Or- 
ganization has been under consideration 
during the past year, first by a committee, 
then by the entire membership of the 
association. The associations have felt 
that a functional relationship existed be- 
tween them, vouched for by the increas- 
ing number of requests from community 
chests for information on the social serv- 
ice exchange. The ballot of the exchanges 
authorized the president, Laura G, Wood- 
berry, to appoint a reorganization com- 
mittee to take up the question with the 
American Association for Community Or- 
ganization. This was done at the business 
meeting of the latter association on June 
30 and a definite understanding reached 
upon the extent to which the two associa- 
tions can be merged within the coming 
year and the degree to which for the time 
being the American Association of Social 
Service Exchanges shal] retain its auton- 
omy. 
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The office of the association in 1924- 
1925 will be in the Philadelphia Social 
Service Exchange of which Luella Harlin, 
the association’s mew secretary, is in 


charge. 
Editors 


HE latest of the social-work groups 

to emerge into class-consciousness is 
made up of the editors of specialized and 
general journals of social work, health and 
social progress. ‘Two meetings were held 
this year by this group: one a tiny round- 
table discussion among editors of health 
magazines, the other a luncheon of social 
work editors in general. The luncheon, a 
formal affair by comparison with the 
casual meeting in Washington, was ar- 
ranged by Dr. J. G. Shearer, general sec- 
retary of the Social Service Council of 
Canada and editor of its organ, Social 
Welfare. Dr. William Grant, principal 
of Upper Canada College, made a genial 
address reviewing and projecting the his- 
tory of Canadian-American friendship. 
Homer Folks, speaking on Social Work 
and the Press, laid down an engagingly 
frank program for newspaper publicity in 
social work. The most that could be hoped 
for was to set up in the mind of the 
reader the following sequence of ideas: 
“This thing is important. Something’s got 
to be done about it. These fellows the 
paper tells about seem to know about it. 
We'd better follow their advice.” 


Home Economics 


OME Economics workers held two 

round-table meetings. In the first Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, emphasized the opportunity 
of teachers and social workers in this field 
to interpret mental hygiene to young 
mothers. In the same meeting Miss Bane, 
executive secretary of the National Home 
Economics Association, discussed the phys- 
ical education phase of home economics, 
and the contribution of home economics to 
the whole problem of living. 

At the business meeting of the group 
the results of a study of the home economics 
work being done in family social work 
organizations was made. During the past 
year questionnaires were sent out to all 
the societies belonging to the American 
Association, 122 of which were returned. 
The study showed that 33 organizations 
have home economists. In 22 cities other 
kinds of societies carry on some phase of 
the work. Forty-three of these workers 
have had both casework and home eco- 
nomics training in contrast with seven who 
have had only home economics training. 
Home instruction forms part of the work 
of practically all. Supervision of indi- 
vidual visitors and the staff as a whole is 
not so general. Community activities such 
as cooking, sewing and health classes, lec- 
tures and exhibits are carried on in almost 
every case. Home economics committees 
seem to be rare, only eight societies re- 
porting them. This study was the first 
step in a campaign to raise standards of 


work. 
Red Cross 


DINT conference of Canadian and 

American Red Cross workers on com- 
mon services, the presence of Dr, René 
Sand of the League of Red Cross Societies 
to bring the experiences of the Red Cross 
on other continents, the emphasis of Sir 
Robert L. Borden, former Canadian prime 
minister, on the common bond of Red Cross 
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service throughout the world, and particu- 
larly *the development of international 
school correspondence through the Junior 
Red Cross among school children as a 
force promoting world understanding and 
fellowship,—all these seemed merely to 
emphasize in the Red Cross luncheon and 
conference at Toronto the international so- 
cial force of the Red Cross. That thought 
was dominant. 

With societies in fifty-one countries, the 
Red Cross is within measuring distance of 
covering the world, Dr. Sand said. 

American Red Cross procedure in dis- 
asters was brought to the Canadian work- 
ers as suggestive for ap- 
plication to disasters in 
the Dominion. The Can- 
adian Red Cross, as the 
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immigration law had been urged on th 
ground that if immigration were curtaile| 
for a time we could more readily assimilat) 
the foreign-born already here, and thal) 
whether one believed in the new law 0} 
not, it should be made the occasion fo} 
emphasizing anew the most fundamental 
aspect of the foreign-born problem—that 0} 
constructive assimilation. Both Profes} 
sor Drachsler and Mr. Panunzio spoke fo| 
a better understanding between native amt] 
foreign-born groups, and for a readier ap} 
preciation of the immigrant’s ideals anc| 
his desire to mix with the older popula‘) 
Mr. Lewis discussed assimilation at) 
participation in a coml 
mon life and urged th¢ 
need of working with) 
rather than for the f 
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less extensively by reason 
of broader governmental 
assumption and the existence of the Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund, is becoming in greater 
degree responsible for veterans service as 
Patriotic Fund has discontinued and the 
government has limited its activities,—a 
development the reverse of the American 
Ked Cross where assumption of more gov- 
ernmental responsibility is encouraged. 
But the most dramatic indication at 
Toronto of the meaning of the Red Cross 
was the hasty departure, in the middle of 
the conference, of Red Cross workers from 
the central and eastern states in response 
to a disaster call from northeastern Ohio, 
where a tornado caused loss of life and 
much damage in the region of Lorain. 


Foreign Language Informa- 
tion Service 


ITH Constantine M. Panunzio, 
author of The Soul of an Immigrant, 
and Julius Drachsler, author of Democracy 
and Assimilation, as two of the chief speak- 
ers at its luncheon at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Toronto, the For- 
eign Language Information Service gave a 
practical demonstration of The Realities of 
Assimilation, which was the topic for dis- 
cussion. Allen T. Burns, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the service, and Read 
Lewis, its director, also spoke. 
Mr. Burns pointed out that the new 


held its sixth annual meet- 

ing in Toronto on June 
24. This organization purposes to be a clear: 
ing house for many welfare groups in the 
Province and for local bodies that coordin 
ate in a similar way. Committees on chile 
welfare, community organization, legisla 
tion, motion pictures, feeble mindedness 
with a number of sub-committees, reportec 
a full year’s activity. A study of the room 
ing house problem, especially with reference 
to unattached girls, had been made. Find 
ings were not presented at this meeting 
pending further consideration which th 


committee was instructed to make. Ree 
commendations were however presente 
and endorsed by the council on othe! 


phases of its program, such as the pro 
motion of better films, a definite plan fo 
which was outlined by the educationa 
films committee; better supervision o 
theatrical performances; a continued study 
of child welfare; and the promotion o 
plans for better care of the feeble-minded 

Dr. Charles Bernstein gave an illuminat 
ing address on the methods of the Rom 
State School, New York, emphasizin; 
the farm and industrial colony feature: 
by which 4o per cent of the pupils ar 
provided for. The provincial secretary 
Hon. Lincoln Goldie, who represented th 
Government, expressed hearty approval o 
the method outlined, and assured the audi 
ence that further provision for mental de 
fectives would be made by the Province 
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(COMMUNICATIONS 


| Do Home Mission Agencies Play Fair? 


To THE Eprtror: A writer in The Survey of June I, 1924, 
kes serious charges against the integrity of Home Missions 
‘conducted by different denominations, claiming that they 
lse money for one object and spend it foe another. 
In this connection the following dispassionate considerations 
'@ worthy of attention: 
Every enterprise, whether commercial, social, political, edu- 
jonal, philanthropic or religious, must have certain “talking 
inte,” To use the attractive features of an enterprise in 
telling it” to others is not only common practice, but is good 
ase. When the whole story of Home Missions in all of its 
rms cannot be told in a single address, or condensed into one 
\blication, it certainly is proper to select the most telling 
pects and emphasize these. 
‘Practically everybody knows that the missionary enterprise 
bigger than the “talking points,” and that gifts made in 
sponse to appeals are intended to be used, not simply for the 
ings talked about, but also for the entire enterprise con- 
‘cted with the things talked about. It is impossible to keep 
‘whole house in repair by simply painting a bay window on 
e south ide, and people generally are wise enough to know 
lat, unless the whole house is maintained, a bay window on 
le south side becomes worthless. 
'The very things which this author points out as reprehensible, 
hen estimated rightly, show increasing virtue in Home Mis- 
on workers, and are worthy of praise. A short time ago the 
lief argument for Home Missions was the sectarian one, 
| plant churches, to preempt ground, to save souls from other 
bul-savers. A new Home Missions is interested in immigrants, 
| Negroes, in Mexicans, in mountaineers, in dwellers in cities 
id in the country, in agriculture and industry, in education 
ad social science, in politics, in peace, in international rela- 
ons, indeed in every thing which pertains to the welfare of 
ankind. It is this great, thoroughly human Home Missions 
hich is asking for help and is talking about itself. 
One of the most easy, and at the same time most useless, 
‘ames of mind to get into is that of impatience with a person, 
n institution or a movement, in the process of improvement, 
cause improvement is not faster. The ills of church-com- 
ptition, here pointed out, have been noted and pointed out 
sfore. Improvement long since set in, has already gone far, 
ad is still in process. No one can dismiss all sectarianism 
ver-night. 
It is but fair to bear in mind that statistical statements, 
lough true statistically, do not always represent the facts. 
here are many small communities in this country, which 
pear to be over-churched; statistics show them to be over- 
wurched; and yet, in the case of many of them, when real 
mnditions are known, any sane man would be satisfied that 
very church met a real need, at least for a time, and should 
= supported, and usually by puutside aid. ComneGmes the need 
rises because the worshippers speak and understand only a 
reign language; sometimes there are differences in forms and 
iodes of worship which constitute as great a barrier to com- 
on understanding as do different tongues; sometimes there 
re race and class distinctions, which, one may say, ought not 
y exist, but which ecuntthdless do exist and effectually destroy 
mmunity of interest. Sometimes, then, that which the 
atistics would show to be sectarianism, is at heart nothing 
ther than kindness, understanding, sympathy and patience. 
eligion is too big a thing to be put into a phrase, and folks 
re too varied to be marshalled by a gesture and combined 
r fiat. 
Tt is true that there is denominational competition and 
lurch-overlapping. It is also true that it is decreasing, that 
very large part has already disappeared, and that it is in 
rocess of growing less. To dwell upon the incomplete part 
: the task, although easy, is unwise and unjust; it does not 
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The AMALGAMATED 


103 East 14th St. EO URION, AO, 


OFFERS EVERY BANKING FACILITY 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


One Dollar Starts a 4) 
0 


THRIFT ACCOUNT 


ACCOUNTS OPENED ON OR 
BEFORE JULY 31st WILL 
RECEIVE INTEREST FROM 

PUL Yi ast 


Compounded 
Quarterly 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Business—Personal—Organization 


BANKING MONEY TRANSMITTED TO 
EVERY PART OF 
Bowne THE WORLD 
Mon., 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 


The efficiency of our Foreign De- 
partment is recognized by over 300 
responsible Banks, which send their 
remittances to Russia through the 
Amalgamated Bank. Over $5,000,- 
000 has been remitted in a little 
over a year. 


Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


other days 
9 a.m.-6 p.m. 


NEW YORK’S FIRST LABOR BANK 
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The Servants of Relief for 
Incurable Cancer 


have received by aid of The Survey a total in gifts 
to build their fireproof Home at Hawthorne, West- 
chester Co., N. Y., of $600. We are deeply grate- 
ful to the two ladies who have so generously 
answered our appeal, and added a Godspeed that 
others may enlarge our Fund to erect a hospice for 
100 of these sufferers. 

An old man has just been sent to us from a lonely 
shack in Pennsylvania. It is for such people that 


we like best to work, and for all we must beg for 
they are destitute even if once better off. We want 
that fireproof home for 100, and have in the bank 
only $50,000, with which to put it up. But the 
Annex House we have built is making 25 of our 
most sick patients happy and rather luxurious in 
two great wards. 


Mother M- Alphonsa Lathrop, O.S.D. 


ROSARY HILL HOME 
Hawthorne, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
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“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its second edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods P 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


American Labor Year Book 
1923-24 


Workers’ Education 
Labor Banking 
Cooperation 
The Internationals 
Labor Abroad 
Labor Directory 


“A veritable encyclopedia on trade union and labor political 
movements throughout the world’’—Robert W. Bruére. 


548 Pages Cloth, $3 Postage, 15 cents extra 


Add 10 cents on checks on banks outside New York City 


RAND BOOK STORE 
7 East 15th Street 


Labor Conditions 
Trade Unions 
Labor Disputes 
Labor Politics 
Labor Legislation 
Court Decisions 


Here and Now 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


I am interested not only in Conferences but in the 
varied aspects of social, civic, industrial and educa- 
tional advance which you and your contributors are 
discussing. Put me down for a year’s subscription to 
THE SURVEY, twice-a-month, for which I enclose $5 
(4 month’s trial $2). 


New York City 


| 


the fact that his presence was an extraordinary event, and 
he was to die but once. The ministration to the poor, | 
many another duty, could wait. 
do justice to the regenerative processes which are in progi| 
and require time cos development and for the full measure) 
their beneficent results. | 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANT 
Former Secretary, Home Missions Council, New York | 


THE AUTHOR REPLIES 

My charge was that the major denominations appedll 
contributions on the basis of the social and spiritual needs 
immigrants, Southern Mountaineers, Indians, Alaskans ¢ 
other needy peoples and then spend a goodly proportion of | 
money in aiding small rural churches in competitive fields. Al 
I pointed a remedy. ij 

I had ‘hoped that Dr. Anthony would say, “What you he 
written is true. We are doing our best to apply the reme’ 
(or a better one) and_appreciate your help.’ Instead of tf 
he admits the truth of the charge, ignores the remedy, 
tries to defend the practice by saying that other institutid 
beside the church are guilty. Such an answer hardly inspis 
confidence. Frep EAstMAn 

The Race Destroyer Poverty 4 

To tur Eprror: Elizabeth Tilton asks “What shall mothe 
teach their children to do to minimize the race destroy 
poverty?’ i 

If I may be permitted a very short answer to so importa 
a question, I would say that poverty resulting from involunta 
unemployment is a social disease, due to the practical api 
tion of the theory that men must be permitted to rob 
other to furnish an incentive to social progress. Laws, in 
tions and functions of government are founded upon 
theory. War, lawlessness, poverty, the greater part of cri 1 
are by-products. People have been deprived of their natu 
right to use land by making it private property. This viel 
plunder in the form of rent and profit. Herbert Spencer 
Henry George have furnished masterly arguments ag 
private ownership of land. Single tax is no cure. ‘Too 
poverty stricken farmers prove that. All land should te 
licly owned and controlled, or, if private Siler is pe 
mitted, it should be limited to use and not for profit. To 
trol the opportunity for employment as another means 
robbery, national honor is sacrificed. § 

In the exchange of labor and commodities through t 
medium of money, the exchange contract is wholly ign 
and violated with impunity. This makes it possible to e 
interest for the use of money; to give employed labor 
than the value of service they render; and to keep part 
the labor force unemployed as a check on the jana 
employed labor. E 

If the exchange contract were enforced, the effective dema' 
would equal the supply of labor and fusteaiels jobs for al 
all times, thus eliminating poverty. 

This is what mothers need to know and to thoroughly uni 
stand. It will permit them to realize the fearful obstacle 
society founded on robbery and dishonor interposes to 
bringing up of honest, just and truthful children, and at 
same time it will suggest to mothers what to teach 
children. M. FRANKLIN 

Detroit 

; 

To tHE Eprror: It does me good to see in your last is 
the letter from Elizabeth Tilton. 

Had J been one of the “experts” to whom. she ie 
“points” for a message to women on their warfare upon 
race destroyers I should have had some reply to make. 
pausing now for any adequate suggestions let me say that s 
is correct in thinking that good people too generally have 
glected the study of poverty. They give rather grudging 
viation, but form no program for cure. ; 

No word of Christ was ever more abused than the sayit 
“The poor ye have always with you.” It was merely a ji 
tification for the gift of ointment for his person, justified 


| 4 
'Tt is our duty to plan for the abolition of poverty, as much 
s the abolition of slavery, or of drink. And the mother’s part 
) ‘this great emancipation will be a large one. 
_ There is a poverty which is an accident, an emergency, where 
ath or calamity has swept away support. Here large and 
heerful and sufficient aid should come to restore the family to 
elf-support. “Give enough” seems the wisdom taught by ex- 
erience like that of the New York Times’ work for “the 
00 most needy cases” every year. 
But there is a static poverty—passed on from generation to 
eration. And this is in part a poverty of ideals, and a dis- 
i of mind. Many people in this state are fatalists. And 
eally a family that has been poor for two generations, lacking 
lhe repute that wins cooperation, and having no capital ny 
fools, skill or money, is in a hard case. Many of us, stripped 
yf our name, skill, and capital, would find it hard work to 
make a beginning. ‘Put yourself in his place,” and realize 
hat such a family cannot be lifted to independence without 
lufficient aid, which must include encouragement and guidance 
is well as money-continued friendship. 
Dest chapters of that much-needed book for women on Race 


Jestroyers which treat on Poverty, if they are intended not 
for the social worker but for the mothers themselves, will 
treat of the ideals to be instilled by the mother on Sach Ben 
Franklin topics as value (‘Don’t spoil; keep it nice for another 
time”); worth of tools; worth of skill; worth of reputation; 
examples of poor folks who have risen; and, perhaps most 
important of all, suitable delay in marriage, with such ac- 
cumulations and provisions for it as will give the new family 
hopeful start. 

There should be two editions of the book, one in sections 
for the people directly grappling with ie distresses in 
their own lives, and another for those who have personal secur- 
fity and should help others, and particularly for those who 
administer the relief funds of church or society, or of the 

ate. WILLIAM GOoDELL Frost 
_ Berea, Ky. 
ly 


‘4 From Third City 


FY To THE Epiror: Have you ever experienced the surprise of 
seeing yourself in the movies, perhaps as one in a hurrying 
crowd in a street scene in your home town? Social workers 
here will experience that sensation when they read “Five Cities” 
in the mid-monthly Survey which reached town today. 

_ As a citizen, no! I must remember that my home is three 
hundred yards beyond the city limits!—as an onlooker, I want 
to thank the author for the insight with which the problems of 
this city are drawn. The question with which the sketch closes 
is indeed absorbing. As a lover of dogs, I despise poisoning as 
a method of getting rid of someone else’s objectionable pet; 
but some dogs are so tenacious of life and such a nuisance that 
it almost seems justified to feed them powdered liver! 

ONLOOKER 


ie 


“Third City,’ Canada 


For Penologists and Educators 


To tHx Epsror: I have been watching with interest the 
articles which have been appearing in The Survey under the 
title Social Studies conducted by Joseph K. Hart. I notice 
that he has been running a course for High Schools, entitled 
Our Social Institutions. 

My purpose in writing is to ask you if you have ever thought 
of making up a course of studies similar to those conducted 
in The Suryey for men or youths now held in penal institu- 
tions. One of the necessary things for men held in such places 
is a proper understanding of themselves and of the ideas and 
organizations with which they will come in contact when they 
are again released into society. It occurs to me that if chap- 
lains could have material, properly suited to these men, help- 
ing them to adjust Basuarives to a society, against which, in 
all probability, they have animosities, a series of study courses 
built with the intention of having them understand society, 
could be used to great profit. I shall be very interested to 
hear your opinion on this matter and to be recommended by 

ou to any suitable material. Jurius C. H. Sauser 

Pittsburgh 
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Among social workers there’ is a growing in- 
terest in problems of the human personality 
and of the human adaption to life. To the 
student who would translate this concern into 
concrete service, a thoroughgoing acquaint- 
ance with the content and working principles 
of the science of human behavior is indispens- 
able. The Courses in Mental Hygiene, in which 
these problems are considered, make available 
to registrants the experience of active clini- 
cians in the field of mental medi- 
cine. The Fall Quarter opens 
September twenty-ninth. 
The school’s descrip- 
tive pamphlet will 
be sent upon 
request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


July, 1924 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


Courses in: 
Children’s Work 
Family Welfare 
Medical Social Service 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


Affiliated School: Training School for Public 
Service for those who are planning to enter city, 
State, or national departments. 


Address 


Tue Director, 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
Massachusetts 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


800 So. Halsted St. (Hull-House), Neva L. Boyd, Director. 
Professional training for men and women. One year and two year 
courses. Recreation, Physical Training, Play Writing and Produe- 
tion, Stage and Costume Design. Extension Department: The 
services of a trained recreation specialist are available for insti- 
tutes in town, cities. Catalog. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN’ BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Sanger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American public in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
controlled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive vontraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $3.00 includes ‘‘The 
Country Life Bulletin.” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. _Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in Home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Bconomics: 
office of editor, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C.; of business 
manager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave. New York. To disse- 
minate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention. Publication free on request. Annual membership 
dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote g better understanding. of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. 
director. 130 H. 22d Street, New York City. A league of chil- 
dren’s agencies and institutions to secure improved standards 
and methods in their various fields of work. It also cooperates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fraternal 
orders and other civic groups to work out worth-while results in 
phases of child welfare in which they are interested. 


Cc. Carstens, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 988th Street, New York. 
Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, Hurope. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Organized in 1908; 20 constituent ‘Protestant national 
women’s mission boards. Florence E. Quinlan, exec. sec’y. Com- 
mittee on Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer Service for 
College Students, Laura H. Parker, exec. supervisor. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys, 105 EH. 
22nd Street, New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y; Department of Research and Education— 
Rev. F. EXrnest Johnson, exec. sec’y. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA—15 East 40th Street, 

New York. Girls and women working together to uphold Chris- 

tian standards of daily living in the home, in the business world; 

Bue in the community. Numbers nearly 60,000, with branches in 
states, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains 
a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
pater eee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and 
abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 50 
East 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound 
metheds in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher werk, and training for these and similar 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publication: 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CIVIC SECRETARIES—Walter 
T. Arndt, president, New York; Robert E. Tracy, secretary, 313 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia. Purpose—To provide contact 
and interchange of ideas and information among professional 
secretaries of civic organizations. Annual meeting held with 
National Municjpal League. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIAT 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss M 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York © 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and trav 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local Y. i 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born, 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secretarie 
at work in 49 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Hurope 
ms 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejo 
sec’y: 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial, agricult 
investigations. Works for improved laws and administratit 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependea™ 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10. $25 and $1 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘‘The American Child.” +: 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children. 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all ch 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. ie 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dpr 
William H. Welch, -pres.; Dr. Frankwood EB. Williams, med. din; 
Dr. Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Bee 

sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on menta 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, epil- 
epsy, inebriety, criminology, psychiatric social service, backward 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly 
$3.00 a year; ‘‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’’ monthly, $ .25 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Grace Abbott 
president, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Farker, secretary, 25 Has 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase thé 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an annua 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the meet: 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-first annual meeting 
of the Conference will be held in Toronto, Canada, June 25th t 
July 2nd, 1924. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all member! 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Ha’ 
way, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Objects: To furni 
information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal service f 
local organizations and legislation, publish literature of movemen 
maheples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York State Com 
mittee. ; 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms 0 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlemen 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization o 


neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., dires 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu 
cational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Fublic Health Nurse.’”’ 
NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—315 Fourtl 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. To obtain progressive legislation fo 
phySical education. Established at the request of a committe 
created by the United States Bureau of Education; 35 nationa 
organizations cooperating. Maintained by the Playground ani 
Recreation Association of America. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—870 Seventh Ave. 
New York. Dr. Livingston Farrand, president; Dr. Linsly R. Wil 
liams, managing director. Pamphlets on methods and program: 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publications sold and distri 
buted through state associations in every state. Journal of th 
Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; America 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; an 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y 
127 EH. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white an 
eolored people to work out community problems. Trains Negr 
social workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a “journal of Negro life.’ 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymon 
Robins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 31 
South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government if 
the work shop through organization and also for the enactment o 
protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER 
I1CA—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president 
H. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organizatio 
of year-round municipal recreation systems. Information availabl 
on playground and community center activities and administratior 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure re 
resentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philad 
phia. Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Livin 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys an 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offe 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the mos 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 
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JSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
yuth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
yith; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
n Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


JLUNTARY PARENTHOOD LEAGUE, INC.—19 West 44th 
reet, New York City. Mary Ware Dennett, Director. Aims, to 
rrect laws regarding birth control information, and to promote 
tter parenthood. Actively working for passage of Cummins-Vaile 
ll now before Congress. 


‘ORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
r, Jr., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers 
ducation. 
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|FULL DiREGTIONS FOR 
TAKING THIS PRESCRIPTION 
IN THE 

SURVEYASSOCIATESEDITION 


OF 
AT MEN Live BY” 


Shake Well! 


Let Dr. Cabot shake ‘you out of 
the idea that youare really living 
just because you are not dead. 


“What Men Live By” for 


$1.50; 4 copies for $5; postpaid, 
by return mail, of The Survey, 
‘112 East 19th Street, New York. 


The Run of the Shelves 


(Continued from page 468) 
The argument sounds convincing. But—where are these 
children to spend these interyening years? In the school? 
‘That seems to be the only answer the advocates of the “new 
schools” have. The isolation of ‘new schools” from the cur- 
rents of our ordinary civic and industrial life is a phenomenon 
not unworthy of some serious consideration. akon He 


A CONDUCT CURRICULUM FOR THE KINDERGARTEN AND 

FIRST GRADE, by Seven Teachers of the Horace Mann School. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 123 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 
THIS LITTLE book gives the results of a number of years 
of experimenting by teachers in the kindergarten and first grade 
of one of our leading experimental schools. The effort is 
made, herein, to set forth the content of a school curriculum 
for these grades, not in terms of the traditional intellectual 
materials, but in terms of activities with whatever may grow 
out of those activities. The effort is in line with present 
trends in education and with some of the trends in psychology. 
An introduction by Professor Patty Hill gives the book aa 
appropriate momentum. But, in order to set the book in a 
truer perspective, the statement should be made that a conduct 
curriculum is much less difficult for the years covered by this 
book than for any succeeding period. ion Kee Ee 


CHILD ACCOUNTING, by Arthur H. Moehlman. Friesma Brothers 
Press, Detroit, Michigan. 205 pp. Price 


THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND NEEDS, edited by M. V. O’Shea. 
The Children’s Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind. 516 pp. Price $1.50 post- 
paid of The Survey. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Emory S. Bogardus. 
The Century Co. 477 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP, by Irving Babbitt. Houghton Miffin 
Co. 349 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, by Harry Eells, Hugh Moeller and 


Carl Swain. Charles Scribner's Sons. 418 pp. Price $1.80 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK, by Edward Bok. School 
i og Charles Scribner's Sons. 462 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The 
uUrvey. 


THE OPEN-AIR NURSERY SCHOOL, by E. Stevinson, E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 79 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY, by R. E. Roper. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 224 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Industry and Economics 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE, by Frank Tillyard. E. P. Dut- 

ton Co. 298 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
HERE is a careful and detailed study of the history of labor 
legislation in Great Britain, with an introduction discussing 
industrial law in its more general bearings. The story of 
British labor legislation is one of great interest and full of 
drama; here, however, most of the drama and much of the 
human interest of the story is left out. It is a lawyer’s book. 
It is detailed, specific, careful and yet simple. ‘The legislation 
that has within the last hundred years covered many of the 
specific problems arising out of the master-servant relationship; 
the gradual recognition on the part of the community that 
protection for the worker was a basic need; the slow process 
of adjustment; the almost experimental method in much of 
this legislation; the gradual accumulation of information and 
the passing of laws or ordinances about specific and detailed 
relationships, and the formulation of rules in terms of them; 
the gradual increase of the scope of this legislation—increase 
in the type of restriction and legislation for compulsory pro- 
vision of devices and conveniences, establishing standards of 
minimum wages and hours not only for children and women 
but recently even for men in certain specified industries, and 
the statutory half holiday—all in all it is a remarkable accumu- 
lation of law that has in a sense become a social habit. The 
industrial problems that are up for solution at present are 
essentially modified by this program through a hundred years. 


Bae 


ELEMENTS OF LAND ECONOMICS, by Richard T. Ely and Edward 
W. Morehous®. The Macmillan Co. 353 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of 
The Survey. 

THE STABILIZATION OF BUSINESS, edited by Lionel D. Edie. 
Macmillan Co. 400 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

LEGAL FOUNDATIONS OF CAPITALISM, by John R. Commons. 
Macmillan Co. 394 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50, 
Cash with orders. 


consecutive insertions. 
by July 15th. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in 


New York City 
112 East 19th Street 


————— et 


WORKERS WANTED 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


are available October 1, 1924, 
at 
EAST SIDE HOUSE, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


to young women wishing to. fit them- 


selves for responsible positions in social 
settlement or community wor. 


Definite training under expert super- 
vision in neighborhood surveys, group 
activities and work with adult immi- 
grants of many nationalities. 


Address, 
East Sipe House, 
540 East 76th Street. 


SARA Lippy CARSON, 
Director of Training 


HELEN Hart, 
Head Worker 


WANTED at THE CHILDREN’S VIL- 
LAGE, Dobbs Ferry, New York, young, 
enthusiastic, educated, married couples 
without children, with vision to train for 
executive positions in child caring insti- 
tutions, starting as cottage masters and 
matrons at fair salaries with maintenance. 
Excellent opportunities for advancement to 


right parties. For further information, 
write Leon C. Faulkner, Managing Di- 
rector. ; 

WANTED, one or two young Jewish 


women, college graduates, for working 
scholarships in family case work. Half 
time work and half time instruction in 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. Two 
years agreement at $800 per annum. Write 
to Jewish Welfare Society, 330 S. 9th 
Street, Philadelphia. 


JEWISH worker capable of directing 


girls’ department of Philadelphia Settle- 
ment. State age, education and experi- 
ence. 4773 SURVEY. 


ROCHESTER Family Society needs 
District Secretary beginning October first. 
Position requires training and experience. 
Address 5172 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
IN. 


ASSISTANT WANTED 


A large Jewish Philanthropic Organiza- 
tion, located on the East Side (New York 
City), requires an Assistant to the Head 
of the Girls Department. Young woman 
of college training, with some experience in 
social work, will be offered an opportunity 
for initiative and development. 

In applying, please give definite informa- 
tion concerning the following: age, educa- 
tion (general and technical, if any) experi- 
ence (positions held and when), telephone 
number. 

Hours of duty: three to ten daily, except 
Friday. Evening only on Saturdays. Sal- 
ary $100 per month. 

4875 SURVEY. 
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(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. Man 
and wife preferred. Jewish home for 
aged and orphans—35 children and five 


aged. Write Wilfred B. Feigs, 340 Main 
St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 
WANTED: Experienced case worker 


for family welfare organization in a 
Southern city. Apply 4873 Survey. 


WANTED: Head worker for a settle- 
ment house in Middle Western city. Must 
be a Catholic. 4876 Survey. 


WANTED: Case Supervisor with ex- 
perience in all phases child-placing. Epis- 
copalian preferred. Salary $1,800 to 
$2,000. Large eastern city. 4866 SURVEY. 


WANTED, Man—Assistant Physical In- 
structor. Afternoon and evening work. 
Apply, giving full particulars, including 
minimum salary, to Philip L. Seman, Gen- 
eral Director, Jewish People’s Institute, 
1258 Taylor St., Chicago. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
Positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERY- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED: Case supervisor for Jewish 
Family Welfare Society in large mid-west- 
ern city. Jewess preferred but not ab- 
solutely necessary. Apply with full state- 
ment of educational and professional 
qualifications, Box 4883 SURVEY. 
ES SOD 


OPPORTUNITY 


SEVERAL openings for residents in a 
well known Settlement, New York City. 
Telephone Dry Dock o410. 4843 SURVEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: School Principal, trained 
for progressive methods. Salary $100 and 
maintenance. Apply Dr. Carrie Weaver 


Smitb, Girls Training School, Gainesville, 
Texas. 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. 
Education Service, Stager Building, Chi- 
cago; Southern Building, Washington; 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


LADY, between thirty and forty, 
pleasing personality, educated, tactful 
present engaged as housemother in ch 
caring institution, desires a change 
similar work, 4874. SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, thoroug 
experienced, highest credentials, 
years experience social work; orga 
tion, settlement and foreign born 
Available at once. ' City preferred. 
SURVEY. 


WANTED, by September first, ; 
ably in New "York City, half day teach 
position, by woman Art student and qu: 
fied teacher of Arts and Crafts, 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, experienced ! 
health work with girls, desires position 
New York City or vicinity. Univer 
graduate and four years  experiel 
Ayailatile immediately. 4879 SURVEY.) 


SOCIAL WORKER, S. O. C. tra in 
later district superintendent, experience 
supervisor of children’s case work, pla 
ment and protection. 4880 SuRvEY. ia 


WOMAN, successful experience organi 
tion and finance work, wishes posit 
raising funds or organizing with politic 
social, or child welfare association. 
ing to travel. 4881 SURVEY. 


vv 


PERSONNEL or employment mana 
woman, wishes Position agency, business $ 
industrial organization. Previous exp 
ence provides proof of ability. Ready ne 
4882 SURVEY. 

MEDICAL Social Worker, train 
nurse, for industrial work or social § 
vice, organizer, executive ability, 
linguist. Can only consider position 
New York City. 4884 Survey. 

CAFETERIA and Lunch Room food € 
pert of proven ability available 
school, club, industrial plant, bank or/ 
stitution. Experience: welfare and first @ 
worker banks, industrial plants and priv 
individuals. 4885 SuRVEY. ; 


WANTED: Position in Botany, Chi 
istry or English. Desire connection 
High School, Normal or Private Seb 
Wide experience covering eight 
teaching, extensive foreign travel, pr 
quisites. Pittsburgh locality desired. 4 
SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“ ° sd 
Home-Makingasa Professio 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home s 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many w 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., 


RESEARCH: special articles, 


speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly 
AutTHor’s RESEARCH Burrav, 500 Fifth 
New York. 


We assist in 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, w 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Expe 
ence unnecessary, details Free. Press § 
dicate 964, St. Louis, Mo. : 


; 


